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ECLECTIC SERIES —— te 


READY JANUARY 20th. Ae, 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY, A Revised, Enlarged and Improved iudition * 
of the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, auth- 
or of Thalheimer’s Histories. The work has been re-written and much 
simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number of illustrations 
has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and thé4 
entire text reset in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 

Price $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, The Elements of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Con- 
struction. By VIRGINIA WADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, 
Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages, 

Price $1. 00; exchange price 60 | 60 cents. 


RAY'S COM PLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
wfathematical Series, by Gzorae W. Smits, Woodward High School. 
Cincinnati. A one-book course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high 
school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. 

Price, $1. $1. 00; exchange price 60 cents. 60 cents. 


NOW READY. 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Bound in fall cloth and beautifully illus- 
trated. 
PartI. First and Second Reader Grades, 66 pages, 20 cents. 


Part II. Third and Fourth Reader Grades, 96 pages, 25 cents. 








McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo, 479 pages, 
half leather. Will take the place of ordinary works on English Litera- 
ture. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New English Grammar. By Dr. Aurrep Ho.sroox, 
National Normal School. Combines the ‘Training Lessons’’ and ‘‘Com- 
plete’ Grammar in one volume. 66 cents. 4 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, A literary reader for highe 
Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 432 pages. 60 cents. 


Hewett’s Psychology. ‘For young teachers. By Epwis 8. Hewerr, LL.D., 
President Illinois State Normal :University. Cloth; 192 pages. 85 o¢ cents. 


Eclectic Physical Geograph. By Russent Hrxman. A modern text-book. 


Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the sub- 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one erent) cities and towns in ten 
months. Price, $1.00; 00; exchange price, 60 cents. cents 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 
t-a1 tf Mention this Journal 


\FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
gs STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALA DEALERS. : 
FIRE WRITION, Wes. B08, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Woo. 404, 839, 
@né 604. For BROAD WRITING, Woe. 904, 889, and Stud Point, 849. For ARTISTIS O88 | Doctor 
dm fine drawings, Nos. 650 (the celebrated Orowgquill), 990 and 891, 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


special preparation of teachers ane full 
. Study requiresthree years. T 

4 —8 who pledge themselves to telich. in the , 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-Sct, “D> 
partment offers the best advantages for prepari ss 
‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School sab soned., furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining — ractical education. 
Tuition $25 per year. ‘erm ins Sept. 9, 1889. 
For particulars, address 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial Schools 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 

Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 

sors and Assistants. Both — admitted. Tui- 
Engineering and 

Entrance fee, $10, 





tion (except in Law, — 
—— Schools) F 
Contingent fee, $5 per te 
LAW SCHOOL. opens Oct. |. 
Its Diploma —— so all the Courts of the State 
without examinati 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 


Sept. 15. 
Entrance Suamtaations at Columbia, September 
9. For Catalogues address 


5, 6, 7 and = 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
g-aa-1y Chairman of Faculty. 


ESTEY onan: 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite | 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. * 
-wSTEY & CAMP, 
916 and 918 Olive St. St. Leuis, Mo. 











Teachers’ Bureau, 


[Both Sexes. 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, — Families, 
and Ohurches. Also ook-keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 
Recommends Schools to Par ents. 


— 
venue, i 
23-1—1 yr — this Journal = 


KENNEDY’S DISSECTED MATHE- 


MAT SAL. BLOCKS.—Hereis a grand op- 
or some good, reliable men to earn 
aw Ba We will il employ 0 mly men tan 
nishin; 


4 testim ese Blocks are 
the rapidly —— —_ pookepparsins im the 
world. Over 60. n the schools of 
he Kast daring th cet years. We will 
furnish the names of hundreds ot districts sold 
juring the past few months in the West and 
—— where we are just opening up the —— 

ouaro a live, energetic man, n, ATO Us & 
aad — —* bind send you fall particulars, ier en- 
ts of —— wh whom 
Some of t of the leading educators of 
South a 3 now —— for —— —— earning 
from & mont. 1 Di- 
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the Blog ducted school. — — 


Ree ; 


——— These 


Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I, Undergraduate Department— 





College and Polytec chool., 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


5-21-tf 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biol with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gro. J. Brusn 
— New Haven, Conn, * * · ti 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lea devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 


One of the Greatest Educators of* 
the Age. ; 
&a@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 





Am its Contributors are pe names of some o? 
the — talented men of the d 

It is running a Series of articles on Railways, by 
J.¥. Hudson, author of ‘*Railways and the —— 
“is,?? Alsoa very interesting series of Historical ar- 

ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 

momics, entitled ‘*Histo and Govern- 

ment,’’ — every school teacher in the land 
should hav 

It is the ‘National Wi of the FARMERS‘ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL D FARMERS’ UNION. 


it is offered at the extremely 
low price of One Dollar peryear 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-22-lyr 


ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

Copy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. _ 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher. 


A wide-awake 20 page monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of the Public Schools of the 
South. If you are interested in education, send 
us your subscription; if not, send it and be- 
come interested. Sample copy free. 

WE FURNISH 


Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 
To parents in any ——— at 50 cts. per 100. 
cards are prin on heavy card-board, 
Teachers, 











and will last a term —— mont 
if you desire the co tion of your patrons, 
use these cards. ple Free. 








GILLOTT SONS, #1 John Strot, KY. HENRY HOE, Solo Agunt 
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WILD MARCH MUSIG, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music are in 
our thousands of books and millions of 
sheet music pieces! 


° Pap. $1, Bds. 

POPULAR COLLECTION 1.25) ‘New, 

J e— —— $2.50.) By 

ORGAN ALBUNg S.5 Whtmay, 5 ing 
distinguished composers. 





A helpful,useful friend to pupil and teacher is 

PRason NO- ($2.50) by Wm. Ma- 
Fo } nt son an . 8. B 
athews. is admirable system of scales, 
arpeggios and all other needful technical ex- 
ercises, with good directions, holds a high 
place in the esteem of thorough teachers, and 
should be everywhere used. 





Our thoroughly good, genial and practical 
School Music Books are widely known and 
used. Do you use them? 


GQ _=sCwBook1, Primary, (30 cts., $3 doz.) ; 
aS L Book 2, Medium, (40 cts., $4.20 
OZ.) 5 k 3, Higker Classes, (50 cts., $4.80 


doz.) by L. O. Emerson,is his last and best 
book, anda rare good book for schools, 


33 A (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Board- 
x 
c n 


man, is a delight to teachers and 
dren. 
Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


OC. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Etucation. 


A system of Drawing used in the le: cil 
ofthe country. The system has mt ye Bay 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PRANO’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANOQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed for the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammer Schools. » 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 


pictorial drawing. 
They are the products of the hest mechani- 
, and are a delight to teachers and 


are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rate, 'and are ae ction ee 
For Oatalogues and p i 
The:Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Ohicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 





20-11-rat 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Brain Workers and Sedentary People: 
entlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 

/ thiete or invalid. A complete 
Wecymnasium. Takes up but 6inches 

F lo PMRsquare floor-room ; new, scientific, 





7 durable, comprehensive, cheap. 

3 yeas (ndorsed by 20,000 physicians, law- 

es myers, clergymen, editors and 

5* — others now usingit. Send for ill’d 

ircular, eng’s; no charge. 

Prof. ). L. Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal 
Culture, 9 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


A 44 page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 


Published by 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCH E ig devoted to 
entire South. 


It is designed to give substantial aid to teach- 
ers, and will from to time contain articles 
on practical work in the school-room. 

The Alabama Edition 
is the official n of the State Sa tenden 
of Raseotion oon is endorsed e —_— 
Educational Association. The Magazine will 
be — monthly twelve months in the 
year. 

TEeRMS—$1.00 a year, in advance. Single - 
ber, 10c. — —— 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


(An Association of Practical Educators.) 
ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
*2 CAMP, A. M., MANAGER. 

o charge for registering applicants. Com- 
petent teachers nominated to suitable Fey won 
and personal efforts made to secure their elec - 
tion. Write for circulars. No charge to em- 
ployers. 1-23 


TEACHERS "TG 5 


Oh: of location, or p 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

















SHELLS. CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


TEACHERS 


— Or — 
History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 


READ. 


The very best results are secured by the use 
of our Outline Books. 
— 5 for pees ones, 

. S. History Outlined, paper, I5cts.; cloth.$ .25 
Physiol Outlined, paper, 15 cts ; cloth.. .25 
Geography Outlined, paper, 15 cts.; cloth.. .25 
———— 40 

upil’s Mont eco! sample free. 

Address :: * 


The NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 
Ladoga, Indiana. 











TEACHERS WASES2;.Amerige= 





NOTHING MORE VALUABLE TO TEACHERS OR PUPILS THAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 


A. S. ALOE @Go., 


415 N. Broadway, 


It is conceded that—— 


—lIs the Headquarters for 


AMATEURS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 


PAPER C 7 thing required in stock, CAMERAS, LENSES, DRY PLATES, SENSITIZED 


CALS, etc., and sell at the LOWEST PRICES. A Dark 


patrons and Instruction 


onhand. Send for Catalogue. 


Room free for all 


ven gratis. Photographic Instruments of all manufactures constantly 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Views for Schools and Private Use. Send for Catalogue. - 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
AND SC 


USE AT SPECI 
a CIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


A. 8. ALOE & co., 
415 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis. 


#9 The Largest Optical, Mathematical and Photographic House in the United States.-@a 


USS 


AMARVELOUSOFFER| FREE! , 


Eve has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
name fs ——— in every house in the land. Her 
celebrated in use over 40 years. 
We are the publishers of the well-known publication, 


Mune. Demorest's Iustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


sand we wish to increase its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, and to that end we will give 
away to new subscribers 


Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 

7, Shoulder Braces 

5 ** Stocking Supporters 
The MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
FASHION JOURNAL is a % paper, beautifully 
illustrated, covering every possible field of Fashions 
Faney Work, Home Decorations, Cooking, etc., 
each department being under the supervision 
of the best known contributors, Itis besides re- 
bt hy te 

urthermore re 

sketehes, humor and matters of general interest. 


Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 








fe FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


Ha 


Mme. fismorest’s Health 


Shoulder Braces. 














rythin; 
w and original. , Jtalso Contains 
e latest Fashion news from abroad’ by our Special 
London and Paris correspondents. 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tic Mme. Demorest Corset FREE 


Send us 50 Cente for one year’s subscription to 
our JOURNAL and 25 cents additional to pay postage 
and packing, 75 CENTS in all, and we will mail 
you Pe of these handsome CORSETS FREE 


W PAIR OF siccsints2pprters PVE: 
Stocking Supporters 


ents for one year’s subscription to our JOURNAL, and 25 Cents additional to pay 
/ —— *8* Genta in all, ae will mail 4 two articles, One Pair 
Bie LDER BR 
3 











*s1oplnoys eq) M1033 
soij oio ey} puedens pjnoys Ape 4104q 





h of 
CES and One Pair of STOCKING SUPPORTERS FREE 


REMEMBER THERE IS HO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


‘We do exactly as we guarantee. Our house has been established for over 40 years, and 
we can refer you toany Commercial Age Bank, Express Office or Business Firm_in the 
land. Make all remittances either by Draft, Postal Note, Money Order, or Registered Letter. 
When postal note is not procurable, send stamps. Address all commun ications to 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
{7 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. * 
This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,000 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


We know the Pemorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co. to be a thoroughly reliable firm 
and advise our readers te accept their offer.—Ep!ToR. 





STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS 





PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not on 
School Teachers and Sabbath School — — but also to all pe Be 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the mewory of the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Buack board. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations, may be drawn at leisure —— 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
o on 
Both Sides. 





NUMBER AND SIZES. 





No. 1, 2x3, feet 
“ 9,3x8, “ 
“« 38, 3x4, 

4, 3x5, 
5, 3x6, 
6, 4x4, 
7, 4x5, 
8, 4x6, 


| 
8 
+ 











> i 09 CO GO BO LO 
HSRESSS 





re lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. eT eas — 9 


Adaress: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 





1120 PINE STREET, ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 





the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 
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Pnnted for the Editors, by Perrin & Sm1tH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and sdmitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bares, Newspaper Advertising 
Gzent, 41 Park Row (Times uilding), New 

‘ork, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epucarion at our best rates. 





And National Educator. 


St, Louis, March 10, 1890. 
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WE put within reach of every 
teacher and patriot in the United 
States the plea for Federal aid to edu- 
cation—unanswerable and complete. 
It should command the careful atten- 
tion of friends and foes of this meas- 
ure, alike in all the States. See pages 
8 and 9. 


— — — ——— 


VXES, it is true, the common schools 
make men. It is said that they make 
men too much, that men will not be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
if the common schools prosper. Ah! 
is itso? Have we too many men? Is 
it not rather the lack of men to-day 
that hurts and endangers society? 
Yes, the lack of men hurts and hin 
ders al! the time. 





J. B. MERWIN ......ccccceees Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM, 
PROF. J. BALDWIN, Assoniote: Raia. 

















Terms, im advance ......ssscsssees $1 00 
+ A aap — 10 
WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 


ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our corre- 
spondents. 





Dr. Wo. T. HARRIS states that it is 
susceptible of proof that with an effi- 
cient, intelligent County Superinten- 
dent, the Country schools would beim- 
proved at least fifty per cent. the first 
year of their work. 

Dr. Harris states further, that this 
link of the County Superintendents is 
the most important of all supervisory 
links, inasmuch as it concerns the 
education of three-fourths of all the 
people of the land. 


Gov. BROCKMEYER states clearly 
why the school should be called a 
common school. It is common in the 
sense thatit is for all, accessible to 
all; common in the sense that it 
teaches what is common to all—cul- 
ture—and hence it is needed by all; 
and, finally, common in the sense that 
it is maintained by all, out of a com- 
mon fund to which contribution is 
made by all. 

These constitute the claim and the 
basis why the common school should 
be extended, enlarged and perfected. 


AL of us are debtors,—great debt- 
ors to what our common schools have 
done. No science without them, no 
investigation of all this phenomena of 
nature, but for their teaaching, It is 
not an affair of yesterday or to-day. It 
reaches on into the infinite and the 
eternal ! 

Nothing small about such a work. 











THERE are 12,948 white teachers and 
686 colored teachers employed in the 
State of Missouri. The average salary 
paid is $42.31 per month. 

There are now in operation 9,178 
white schols and 509 colored schools, 
making in all 9,687. 

The cost per day of teaching each 
pupil is .074c. School property of the 
State is valued at $10,972 161. Average 
tax levy for school purposes on $100 
valuation is 43.4c. 

Grand old Missouri! Let us make 
the minimum salary $50.00 per month. 
The teachers earn it and deserve it. 





THERE are over four hundred thou- 
sand teachers in the public and private 
schools in this country. The National 
Educational Association is their great 
representative body. Its annual meet- 
ings draw a very large crowd and set 
the whole body in motion, though of 
course all do not attend the meetings. 

President Canfield hopes to see 
twenty thousand at St. Paul in July. 
Therailroads of the country expect to 
give greatly reduced rates as the meet- 
ing occurs at a season of the year when 
the travel generally is rather light. 
The iron-clad tickets will not hold 
very solid between Sé. Louis and St. 
Paul, nor between Chicago and St. 
Paul. These great lines, all of them, 
want the teachers to see the interven- 
ing country, to know all about its 
attractions, its lakes, glens, dales,— 
dolls, cities, woods, scenery, etc., etc., 
and very likely rates will be as low for 
teachers from the South and South- 
west from St Louis via Chicago as by 
ahy other routes, thus giving our 
friends the advantage of all that is 
involved in a trip of that sort. 

This is not ‘ official” but it is very 
likely to happen, and our advice to the 
teachers and their friends would be to 

take it all in—when it can be done at 


about the same price. - 
—— — — 
Pror. J. C. ZacHos’ discussion of 


Federal Aid to Education in this issue 
will we are sure command the atten- 
tion of every teacher and patriot in the 
United States. 





PROPERTY will defray the expenses 
of the common sehool, from the pri- 
mary clear up through—because prop- 
perty is by this expenditure made 
safe; liberty is made safe; the rights 
and the lifeof the people are made 
safe by this investment. 

The people vote—the majority rule. 
This government of the people by the 
people for the people can only be main- 
tained and defended by the training, 
culture and intelligence disseminated 
by the common school. 

It is folly and worse than’ that, for 
Howard Crosby, or any other man, or 
set of men, to talk’seriously about lim- 
iting or crippling the common school 
—it will not be done. 





THE Chicago and Alton R. R. Co. 
send two of their most efficient and 
popular agents to St. Louis, to look 
after its interests at this point. 

Mr. D. Bowes, formerly of Kansas 
City, has been appointed General Wes- 
tern Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. Mr. Bowes will 
have supervision of the passenger 
business west of the Missouri River, 
and west aud south of St. Louis on the 
west of the Mississippi, including St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 

Mr. J. M. Hunt, Passenger Agent, 
who has for years been closely identi- 
fied with the passenger department of 
the Chicago and Alton, accepts the 
position of City Passenger and Ticket 
Agent for St. Louis, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Samuel H. 
Knight, General Agent of the pas- 
senger department. 

The trains from St. Louis will make 
close connections with the new and 
magnificant through solid vestibule 
trains from Chicago to Denver, via 
Kansas City, over the Union Pacific 
and Alton Railroads. They willbe the 
finest trains on any road in the West, 
without exception, as they have been 
constructed regardless of expense with 
reference to this through service. 





Ir is sound opinion, and not multi- 
tudinous that takes the force of law, 
so that our faith is in truth, never in 
numbers. 
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Our schools all teach goodness, pro- 
bity, truth, the love of man and the 
love of God. This is religion, but not 
sectarianism. 





Every person thus trained and in- 
structed in a moral and religious sense 
is asafeguard and a blessing to so- 
ciety. Our teachers rank highest in 
these qualities. 


eee 
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THE common school means intelli- 
gence, harmony, goodness, patriotism, 
love—the future more safe because 
more and more emancipated from ig- 
norance and its limitation. Beware of 
the man who would cripple, limit or 
hinder its work and its results. 








THE JOURNAL is an organ for both 
Public and Private Education—not an 
instrumentality for its destruction. 
Our common schools are feeders to all 
this higher culture and to all these 
higher institutions of learning too. 





LET us as teachers cultivate among 
ourselves and our pupils the genius of 
business a little more. 

Get some cheap currency and make 
problems in the arithmetic class a rea) 
transaction. 


THE JOURNAL emphasizes the fact 
of Education—not the word Public or 
Private Education. We favor both 
systems of schools—there is room for 
both. It is what we do not know that 
so greatly hinders and cripples us. 








Our teachers help to put effective— 
useful knowledge in the place of ignor- 
ance. They teach justice and love in 
place of selfishness and hate—they 
teach obedience to law instead of dis- 
obedience—and in this way they give 
constantly to every community a ten- 
fold equivalent for and over the cost 
of maintaining our common schools 
nine months in a year. 


ENOUGH OF IT. 








“TI like not the humor of lying.” 
—SHak. 


HAT can be said of the deliberate 
falsehoods uttered and reiterated 

by the ‘‘hireling’’ editors of ‘‘ The 
Nation,” and ‘The New York Eve- 
ning Post?" in the light of the fol- 
lowing facts. Facts within reach of 
all; facts published over and over 
again, facts known to all intelligent 
people. The stupidity of these edi- 
tors is only equalled by their mendac- 
ity. Why do they not publish—if they 
mean to be honest, and fair—the follow- 
ing statement of facts. Talk about 
Federal Aid for education demoral- 
izing.and debauching the people. It 
is ignorance, stupidity and this con- 
tinued falsifying, that demoralizes the 
people. Here are the facts, which 
have been so often published, and 
never controverted nor disputed, even: 
There arenowchildren of school age 
in the United States who are not en- 
rolled, that is, not attending school at 
all anywhere, either in our common 
schools or in private schools, to the 
number of over 6,000,000. 
A school-house for fifty pupils can- 
not cost less than $300. We have then 
a necessity for an immediate increase 


of 120,567 school-houses and ot at least 
the same number of teachers. 
The houses would cost $36,170,100; 
if you fit the teachers withone year of 
instruction, at $250, $30,141,850; teach- 
ers’ wages for three months school, at 
$30, boarding themselves, at about 50 
cents per day—one-third pay of dig- 
gers of ditches and short drains—$10,- 
854,930; cost of books, which must be 
paid for by some one, $180,782; total, 
$77,347,662, to provide the plant, and 
to continue the schools only three 
months for the instruction of the chil- 
dren not now attending school at all, in 
this country. You see $77,000,000 will 
not goa great way—after all, to cor- 
rupt the people. Let The Nation and 
the New York Evening Post dispose of 
these facts, and provide for the edu- 
cation of these illiterates before they 
undertake to talk of the demoralizing 
influence of Federal Aid for education. 
We are tired of these reiterated false- 
hoods, propagated by these foreign 
emmissaries who undertake toinstruct 
by such means, American Citizens as 
to their duty, on this question of 
the proper education of the people. 
or 
NINE-TENTHS of the people depend 
upon the common country school for 
their early training and culture. We 
ought to give them superior teachers 
in the country schools. Men and wo- 
men of high moral purpose, of large 
and ripe culture. We ought to com- 
pensate them so liberally and make 
their work so continuous as to sus- 
tain them year after year. 





A GOOD CITIZEN. 


** We are accounted poor citizens.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HAT constitutes a good citizen? 

A late issue of The Republic 
says: No one can be rightly called a 
good citizen who does not know the 
supreme law made by the whole peo- 
ple; who does not insist on its supreme 
validity when any portion of the peo- 
ple, minority or majority, attempt to 
transgress it by legislative enactment 
or otherwise. 

What, then, will The Republic do 
with the fact that there are now legal 
voters enough in the United States to 
hold the balance of power at any elec- 
tion between the two great political 
parties, voters who do not know 
enough even to read the ballot put in- 
to their hands—saying nothing about 
“knowing the supreme law made by 
the whole people.”’ 

What will The Republic say to the 
other fact that there are now over siz 
millions of citizens growing up who 
cannot read at all—who know nothing 
except what they accidentally hear 
from those not much better instructed 
than the totally ignorant? 

What will The Republic say to the 
fact that these illiterates are increas- 
ing all the time? What will The Re- 
public say to the fact that there are 
now over siz millions of children 
growing up who do not and who can- 
not attend school at all for want of 
school accommodation, for want of 
places in which they can gather for 
shelter and instruction? 

Will The Republic in view of its 
statement that “‘ No one can be right- 
ly called a good citizen who does not 


know the supreme law,’’ take hold at 
once—repent of its sins—both of omis- 
sion and commission, and help us pass 
the bill appropriating for Federal aid 
to education $77,000,000 of the surplus 
money idle in the United States Treas- 
ury, toeducate the ignorant voters and 
the more than six millions of children 
growing up to swell their ranks. Wiil 
The Republic take hold and help make 
this army of illiterates ‘‘good citi- 
zens by education?” 
Will The Republic take cognizance 
of the further fact that we not only de- 
mand in this country that the citizen 
shall know the law, but that he shall 
also be able to make the law. 
0 ⸗—— — 
THE OFFICIAL REPORT. 
“ There’s money for thee.’’ 
—SHak. 


HE total cash in the United States 
Treasury as shown by Treasurer’s 
general account officially on Feb. ist, 
1890, $617,055,053 00. 

Six hundred and seventeen millions 
of money and over officially reported 
idle in the U.S. Treasury, Feb. Ist, 
1890, certainly we are able and ought 
to be willing to appropriate $77,000,000 
for education as prcposed in the Blair 
bill. Senator Blair states specifically 
the danger that unless a portion of 
this money is appropriated for educa- 
tion that it will be apt to go for merely 
partisan purposes! and there is no 
choice, so far as “boodlers’’ are con- 
cerned; as to which party they belong 
to. They are for “the boodle!” Is it 
not wise and better to use the surplus 
to educate the illiterates than to par- 
cel it out among the “‘ boodlers?”’ 

We think so. Let us demand the 
immediate passage of the Blair Bill. 
BETTER TEACHERS. 


** What you do 
Still betters what is done.’ 
—SHAK. 








ORD Brougham was early and for 
years a strong advocate for better 
trained and more liberally educated 
teachers for the common schools. 

We need teachers of larger views 
and more thoroughly trained in our 
schools to-day. 

Especially n the country schools 
where most of our people are to get 
their start in life. The views of Dr. 
W. T. Harris on this matter have been 
stated and restated in these columns 
for more than twenty years. 

On all occasions he pointed out with 
earnestness and enlightened insight 
the need and nature of such profes- 
sional preparation for the work of 
education. His perception of this 
necessity and of the character of the 
training required was unusually clear 
and advanced for the time, and he 
advocated a broader and more scienti- 
fic course for teachers than has yet 
been adopted, especially as regards 
their careful study of the whole con- 
stitution of man and the laws of his 
nature, physical, intellectual, moral, 
sesthetical and spiritual; and the best 
means of bringing these to bear on the 
development of the human being dur- 
ing his education. There is no doubt 
that till this study forms one of the 
most prominent and extensive parts 
of the training of teachers that train- 


fect at its very root; and the theory 
and practice of education imparted 
cannot be other than largely empirical, 
mechanical and unscientific. 

We must spend more time and 
money to extend and perfect our sys- 
tem of common schools by providing 
for and paying for more competent 
teachers. 

One banefal consequence of the 
omission of natural science from edu- 
cation is that the laboring man, in his 
sufferings, is unable to discriminate to 
what extent these arise from breach 
of the laws of God, and to what extent 
from the laws of man. In bad health 
he cannot discern how much of his 
affliction arises from his own unwitting 
infringement of physiological laws, 
instituted by the Creator of his wel- 
fare, and how much from the faults of 
his employer, in not attending to those 
laws in the construction and arrange- 
ment of his workshop. In his poverty 
he does not inquire how far his hard 
lot is owing to his parents having neg- 
lected his education and left him men- 
tally ignorant and feeble, and how far 
to unjust and oppressive taxation. In 
short, this defective education by 
leaving him uninstructed in the things 
and the forces which cause his well- 
being or his suffering leaves him indis- 
posed to turn his attention to the 
causes of his evils, better himself in 
government, or in social institutions, 
and incapable of desiring and steadily 
pursuing the natural and therefore 
the most effectual means of escaping 
from them. 

Conceive for a moment what a 
change would be operated on the 
moral and intellectul condition of onr 
laboring people if, for a few genera- 
tions, they received such an education 
as this! They would become superior 
in intelligence and mental resources 
of all kinds, they would by a moral 
necessity rise in the social scale and 
would reap a larger share of the boun- 
ties of God’s Providence, because they 
would then possess the qualities by 
which, according to the laws of that 
Providence, these bounties may be 
acquired. 


CONFISCATION OF PROP- 
ERTY. 
** Thieves for their robbery have authority 


When judges steal themselves.” 
—SHAK. 








HEtwenty-seventh annual report 
of the Chicago and Alton R. R.Co., 
by T. B. Blackstone, President, is now 
before us. We have read it with feel- 
ings of astonishment and indignation. 
The farmers should read it in all 
their ‘‘ Alliance” and “‘ Wheel’’ and 
“Grange” and other meetings. If it 
does not bring the blush of shame to 
the cheek and contrition to the heart 
then we are farther on the road to dis- 
honor and ruin than many of us would 
like to admit. 

Here is a magnificent property con- 
necting the three great inland cities 
of the continent, traversing one of the 
richest belts of land on the zoned 
earth—bringing the markets of the 
world to the very door of the farmers 
in Illinois and Missouri and pouring 
into the lap of these great cities its 











ing will remain unsound and imper- 


countless argosies of wealth. 
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There are over eleven hundred and 


Should not Mr. Blackstone and those 


thirty-two miles of track, and the rolling| whom he represents—unite and cor- 
stock consists of two hundred and/rect, these evils—with that numerous 


twenty-eight locomotives, one hun- 


and eminently respectable class 


dred and fifty-three cars for the use| who “‘devote their time to their own 
of passengers, including twenty-two| business and social affairs, and give 
Pullman sleeping cars, and seven|little attention to the selection of per- 
thousand, five hundred and forty-eight] sons to make laws, or to the character 


freight cars. 


of laws whén made. If their attention 


This is an investment of nearly|is called to an unjust law they do not 
thirty five millions of money without] appear to think that they are in any 
being ‘‘ watered.” It expends in its|degree responsible for it; and their 
disbursements among the people over] neglect to act in the matter seems to 
four and a half millions of money each| result from their belief that that which 
year, or more than its entire capltal|is the duty of all does not impose any 


every ten years. 


Much of the stock is|responsibility upon them individu- 


owned by minor heirs, women and/ally.”’ 


others who have inherited from hus- 


band or father 


This is another proof of the fact 


a pittance rep-|which we have often asserted, that if 


resenting the investment or savings|we do not elect honest, intelligent 


of years of toil and_ self-denial, 


men to office, we must smart for this 


and yet Mr. Blackstone states the|lack of honesty and intelligence and 
fact, and proves it, that the Federal|for the poor legislation we get from 
government and the State govern-|ignorance and dishonesty. 


ments are actually 


“ confiscating”? 


A proper education will —— 


railroad property by unjust and un-| these defects, and we must unite and 
righteous legislation at the rate of|insist upon this and not turn these 
“nearly one million of dollars per) great individual and corporate inter- 
day,“ and he goes on to state’’ that|ests over into the hands of these 
the day has passed when an appeal| political cormorants, boodlers and 


can be successfully made to a State! freebooters. 


Prompt, decisive, con- 


Legislature for indemity on account) tinuous, undivided effort will stop this 


of these laws.”’ 


In other words, Mr, 


unrighteous confiscation of property 


Blackstone shows that the political/in the name of law; 


cormorants, boodlers and freebooters 
who run the “political machines”’ 
have by “their long-continued cries 
of down with “railroad monopoly,’’ 
down with ‘grasping corporations,’’ 
(gasping would be a better word) and 
other similar appeals to popular prej- 
udice, have pushed the confiscation of 
railroad property to the verge of com- 


plete destruction.”’ 


“ And poise the cause in justice’s equal scales 
Wh‘se beam stands sure.” 
WE MUST KNOW OR SUFFER. 


* Nourished disobedience fed 
The ruin of the State.’’ 





—SHAK. 





ACH State owes it toitself toextend 
and perfect the system of com™ 
mon schools. The relations of each to 


Now, if education and citizenship all are now-a-days so vital and com- 


mean anything in this country of a plex that they must be understood 
and acted upon. Dr. W. T. Harris, 
the present United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, while superintend- 
ent of the S8&. Louis Schools elabor- 
ated a scheme by which the rudi- 
ments at leastof natural science should 
be taught in most of the common 
schools. Great good resulted from 
the effort and the pupils were looking 
out beyond the mere detail for facts 
and for information, and the indirect 
influence on poth pupils and teachers 


government ‘of the people, by the 
people, for the people,’’ they mean a 
remedy for such a state of things as is 
here described. They mean justice 
organized—they mean law and order 
and the protection of vested rights— 
they mean a correction of such abuses. 
All this goes to show a low degree of 
intelligence, with lower moral per- 
ception and a still more lower sense of 
justice. 

We have as yet scarcely touched the 


first round of the ladder of a proper of broadening the study and life of 


education of the people while such a 


state of things exist. 


each by this search for information, 
was quite equal to the direct and spe- 


President Blackstone goes so far as jc MRAM os we pind 
to seriously recommend to the officers * * 3M aes thes = eee 
and stockholders of this eminently|°“’ along ‘heir lines. 


useful and magnificent piece of prop- 





Oor training and teaching in the 


erty that it be “turned over to the|common schools must tend to make 


general government before it is entire 
ly confiscated.” 
That is not the remedy, however. 


-| the children conversant with things— 
with men, with the constitution of 
the social political, ethical and moral 


The “machine politician” in the|systemof which they are already a 
shape of ‘‘boodlers” and “cormo-|component part. What they get in 
rants” are no less greedy and rapa-|the school shall be means to an end— 
cious in their forays on the national—|and that end shall be an enlightened, 


than on the State government. 


They |self-governed, law-abiding  citizen- 
_ an be reached more directly through|ship. How is this? Is the study and 


the State—than through the national] training in this direction, and to this 


q . government. 





THE unique gallery of over fourteen 
hundred portraits—drawn by Charles 
Dickens—brings you into closest sym- 
pathy with all that is tender and true 
in humanity — as well as with the 
grotesque, the false and the forbid- 
ding—all of these characters teaching 
great lessons, 

Our friends who have received and 
read the fifteen volumes we.send them, 
do a world of good by inviting other 
of their friends to read and own 
Dickens; Miss M. C. Johnson says : 
“They are, in this light, flexible bind- 
ing easy to pick up, and at all times 
hard to lay down.”’ 

Loan both the JoURNAL and the 
books generously. 





“THE real question to ask about any 
result of Education—intellectual, polit- 


fire of love? Does it make the conduct 
stronger, sweeter, purer, nobler? Does 
it run through the whole society like 


good work and no heresy.” 





We are for unity. 





department. 


denhall, 


Jamestown. 


study at Lafayette College, where he 
made Chemistry a specialty, returned 
to his native land in 1887, and is now 
teaching classes of considerable size in 
the nataral sciences and chemistry. 
In winter, when the thermometer is 
below eighty degrees they have vaca- 
tion, on account of thecold! ‘The 
students are not able to stand it.”’ 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Lafayette College 
has an enrollment of over 300 stu- 


ten years. 


a cleansing flame, burning up that — 
which is mean and base and selfish and 
impure? If it stands that testitis|edgeof the written or printed arti- 


THE wise, practical words of Prof. 8. 
8. Parr, of the DePauw Normal School, 
Indiana, should be heeded by every 
teacher, as well as by all school direc- 
tors and trustees. 

Prof. Parr says ‘‘the live teacher who 
is provided with—or who provides 
himself or herself with the proper tools 
for teaching, commands $10 to $50 more 
per month than those who do not.” 
This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done with these proper 
tools for teaching. 

An eight-inch Globe, a setof Maps, a 
good Blackboard, and reading charts 
are absolutely essential for the success 
of any school or any teacher, The 
pupils need these ‘‘helps’’ more than 


ical and moral is: Does it kindle the| any one else. 


Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with without delay. 





READING implies merely the knowl- 


ficial signs or words, by means of 
which people express their thoughts; 


THROUGH unity of effort we shall|and writing is the forming of these 
conquer—and not by divided couasels. 


signs ourselves. The signs do not 
convey their own meaning; they are 
merely sounds and forms; and we 


INDIANA.—Coates’ College for wo-| must be instructed in their meaning 
men, at Terre Haute, has secured ve ™ — —* ——— 
enofit from them. Instructions in 

Pt ia at —————— the objects, qualities, relations and 
pal of the Classical Academy at Cum- 
berland, Md., as professor of mathe- 
metics and director of the scientific 


modes of action of the beings and 
things which the words are employed 
to designate should therefore go hand 
in hand with the teaching of words 
themselves. We have as yet scarcely 


Norte DAKoTA.—Rev. H. G. Men-| appreciated the alphabet—in the use 
lately an editor at Grand of education. The common school 
Forks, has entered on his duties as goes on to teach end to train for living 


president of the State College at 


in the social state—to train for citizen- 
ship, fair dealing, honesty of purpose 
in life. This is education. 





SramM.—Nai Kawn, after four years ore 

Pror. J. C. ZAcHos, of New York, 
gives in this issue ‘‘ the Statement ”’— 
“the Argument’’—and ‘‘the Objec- 
tions to the bill,’’ for Federal Aid to 
Education—clearly, fully and so con- 
cisely that we hope every teacher and 
patriotin the United States will peruse 
it entire and complete. 





CAN you not practice more, and so 
learn to write your name very plain; 


dents, the largest it has recorded for| also, please give not only your post- 
A large proportion of its | office address plain, but the county in 
graduates engage in teaching. Ed-| all cases, and the state ; then you will 
ward M. Fly, of the class of ’88, has} be sure to get the JouRNAL and your 


become vice-principal of Bishop Col-| premium promptly. 


ago. 


— — ——— — — 


fore and knows too, where he is going. 





end? 


thought. 


lege, Marshall, Texas; J. J. Hamil- 
ton, ’85, has charge of the academy at 
Kinsman, Ohio; and John G. Conner, | moral and political enfranchisement. 
87, is principal of the West Notting-| Not a study of ‘methods’? but a 
ham Academy, in Maryland, which re- means to this elarions end, 

ports a largely increased attendance. 
This school was established 151 years 





OuR common schools mean meatal, 





Yzs, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ‘‘Aids to 
School Discipline”? is, that their 





TH leader looks before—goes on be-| Uso more than doubles both the at- 


| tendance and interest of pupils. 
, This testimony multiplies every day 


It is enly on this condition that he be-" too, as “Our Aids” are more ex- 
comes a leader—looking over the wall ‘tensively used. 


of to-day—making ready for a better! 
work—brave as a man’s most daring School f Supply ¢ Co., 1120 Pine St., 


Address, with stamp, for samples 
circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
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THis JOURNAL has for twenty-two 
years been advocating a more liberal 
policy in behalf of education; it has 
sought to bring added dignity and 
reward to teachers, and to increase 
the facilities for effective work. It 
has lived tosee much accomplished 
and now, in the vigor of fall life, it 
stands ready to emphasize the ser vices 
of the teacher and to seek out and 
make known any increased facilities 
for yet more efficient work. In return 
it asks from teachers a continuance ot 
their co-operation, and pledges its in- 
fluence to the best interests of our 
_ common schools. 

To conciliate, encourage, re-inforce, 
inspire—this is the gospel we preach, 
the faith we advocate, the work we 
undertake, the message we bring. 


LET us remember all the time that 
our teachers who open up and intro- 
duce the people to these treasures of 
knowledge, science, poetry and refine- 
ment of thought, of feeling and of 
manners—the great memories and 
heroic records which are preserved to 
inspire the minds of the coming gen- 
erations—in all this they give the 
great equivalents and more than these 
for the time and money expended to 
maintain our common schools. 








Tus is the universal verdict of all 
those who get the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, and its anrivalled 
and magnificent premium of a com 
plete set of Charles Dickens’ works, 
bound in light, flexible binding. Miss 
M. C. Johnson writes: “It is very 
convenient, indeed. Easy to pick up, 
and at ali times hard to put down.” 
This estimate and verdict shows intel- 
ligence and appreciation of a high or- 
der. Please show this premium to 
your friends too. 

See Coupon Order, page 14. 





REGARDED from any and every 
point of view the common school is an 
institution of the State, founded in the 
final end of the State, and therefore to 
be maintained, enlarged and perfected 
by the State. 





Pror. J. W. WEEKES, of Oktibbeha 
County, Miss., writes as follows : 
> In regard to your aids to “school 
discipline,” “the more I use them the 
more I am pleased with the results. 
I cannot afford to be a day without 
them. They are the key-note tosuccess 
and I hope that every teacher in the 
South will avail themselves of the 
advantages they afford for increasing 
the attendance of pupils and also for 


increasing the interest of parents in 
our school work.’’ 


THE common school throws around 
the children its protecting influences 
and weans them away from sect and 
sectionalism, and trains them for 
American citizenship. 


HERE is a book—with this teachers 
will feed five thousand souls, a hun- 
dred thousand, a million souls—all 
humanity! 








Pror. N. C. RANDAL, of Sikeston, 
Mo., in ordering more ‘‘aids’’ speaks 
of them as follows : 

“T find that your AIDs to school 
discipline are very beneficial, not only 
in securing attention and good results 
in this direction, but they aid material- 
ly in interesting the parents as well as 
the pupils, and in the discipline of the 
school and in recitations, also. 

Please fill enclosed order without 
delay.”’ 





A Strong Recommendation. 
(From Texas Siftings.) 
Mr. Hayseed (buying a cigar). I 
hope this ain’t one o’ those weeds that 
burn out inno time at all. I want a 
good, long, strong smoke. 
Tobacconist (impressively). Mine 
friendt dot cigar vill last till you vas 
sick of it? 


Hot Springs of Arkansas. 
This is nature’s sanitarium and 
the most popular winter resort in the 
United States. By the completion 
of the magnificant Hotel Eastman 
its hotel facilities are unequaled, and 
Pullman buffet sleeping cars are now 
run via the Iron Mountain route from 
St. Louis through to Hot Springs 
daily. Ticket offices 102 North Fourth 
street and Union Depot. 








ST. LOUIS TO THE ROCKIES. 


In Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 

Commencing Monday, February 24, 
the Missouri Pacific Railway will 
inaugurate a service of free reclin- 
ing-chair cars between St. Louis, 
Pueblo and Denver, in addition to the 
Pullman buffet sleeping cars. It is 
the only line so equipped. Leave St. 
Louis 9:15 p. m. daily. Ticket offices, 
102 North Fourth street and Uniou 
Depot. To-day the rate to Kansas 
City is only $5.00, and to Pueblo, di- 
rect, over this magnificent through 
line, via. the Missouri Pacific, only 
$15.00. Cheap, is it not? 








Only $42.50 to California. 

The Iron Mountain route will run 
four more of these popular one-way 
excursions to California in tourist 
sleeping cars on the following dates : 
February 26, March. 12 and 27, and 
April 9. The sleepers are provided 
with complete berth outfits, separate 
toilet rooms for ladies and genile- 
men, porter in charge of each car, 
and an agent of the company will 
personally conduct each excursion. 
These are the equal of Pullman cars 
and the extra charge is but a trifle. 
Ticket offices 102 North Fourth street 








Let Teachers and School Officers Remember, 





That, in the 


Scehool-room 





These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 


time. 


These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 


with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 


magnet, etc., etc. 


Address J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


No. 1120 Pine Street, 


° ST.LOUIS MO. 





TEXAS, 
** He reads much. 
He is a great observer.” 
—SHAK. 





RoF. D. C. Low8, of Hale County, 
Texas, says: 

“Tread the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, pencil in hand, and when 
I get through I have nearly every- 
thing ‘marked as worthy of special 
consideration. I commend mostearn- 
estly the bold stand you take in favor 
of ‘' Federal Aid” to help educate the 
illiterates of the country. I must 
thank you; too, for the great premium 
sent with the JouRNAL. Such an 
opportunity to secure Dickens’ com- 
plete works isamarvel tome. I have 
just received the ‘‘ complete set’’ post 
paid andI am greatly pleased with 
the clear print, the light, flexibie bind- 
ing. The wonder is how you can 
afford to send to the teachers of the 
country such a valuable set of books 
so cheaply. The JouRNAL deserves 
much for its helpfullness in all these 
respects, and I hope its circulation 
and its splendid premium may reach 





and Union Depot. 


every school district in the land.”’ 








There is here—it seems to us,—a 
very important suggestion to teachers 
in all our schools—and that is—to read 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpDUCA- 
TION or any other paper or book ‘‘ pen- 
cil in hand.” If books and papers 
were read thus every lesson would be 
illuminated and made interesting by 
vivid practival illustration of the topic 
discussed. Especially is this true of 
our great premium of Dickens’ Com- 
plete Works. 

These fifteen volumes are furnished 
so cheaply that you can afford to read 
with “pencil in hand” and mark 
passages, for constant use in enforcing 
and“inculcating truth on every con- 
cernable subject. 

Yes, it is good to read “ pencil in 
hand” and to take Captain Cuttle’s 
advice—‘‘ when found make a note of.” 





Tue flaming circle of eternal day 
skirts the horizon of every honest, in- 
quiring mind. Who can measure 
its on-reaching, out-going strength 
and power thus illuminated. Our 
common schools put us all in the wa: 
of this power. 
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ary degree of Master of Arts, for meri- 
torious and successful work. E&everal 
years ago Prof. Cox was called to the 
superintendency of the city schools of 
Van Buren, Arkansas, where he still 
resides, having held that position con- 
tinually, and being unanimously re- 
elected every year. When he took 
charge of the schools in Van Buren, 
they were a mere shadow, but Prof. 


‘x | Cox has brought them up to the high- 





T. Ss. Cox, A. M. 





*1think he will stand very strong with us.” 
—SHaxk. 

Pp: T. 8S. Cox is one of the most 
popular superintendents, and has 
become one of the foremost State Nor- 
mal Institute conductors in Ark. In 
this work he probably has no superior 
inthe South. A native of Tennessee, 
but educated for the most partin St. 
Louis, and the State Normal Schools 
of Missouri. Brought up on the farm, 
he carried his books in his pockets to 
the fields, the woods, when in the 
shop, reading whenever he could se- 
cure a moment of leisure. He educa- 
ted himself for the profession of teach- 
ing. Heisa man of earnest, intense 
activity,and by virtue of these qualities 
he is one of the most successful and 
rising educators in the whole South. 
A gentleman of great will-power, but 
of uniform courtesy and untiring zeal, 
he manifests a warm personal interest 
in all his pupils, teachers and patrons. 
Prof. Cox is not yet forty years of age, 
but holds several diplomas and State 
certificates good for life. He is a 
teacher and superintendent of more 
than fifteen years successful experi- 
ence. In addition to his special train- 
ing for teaching, he has widened and 
deepened his knowledge and experi- 
ence by travel, study, and contact with 
the leading educators in the largest 
cities in the United States, and study- 
ing carefally and closely the best in 
their school systems. He has a laud- 
able ambition;to keep abreast of the 
age in the latest and best methods of 
. instruction and discipline. His expe- 
rience is already large, having taught 
in the public schools, the college and 
the State Normal School. He has 
thus been broughtin contact with and 
thoroughly understands the whole 
system of public instruction not only 
in the United States but in Europe. 
His large and successful experience as 
a State Institute instructor in the 
South gives him constant employment 
évery summer in organizing and con- 
ducting State Normal Institutes for 
training the public school teachers in 
all parts of the South. He is popular 
wherever he works and has earned 
the highest tributes of praise. Ar- 
Kansas very justly recognizes him as 
one of the most foremost leaders in her 
educational system. A few years 
since the State Normal School of Mis- 


‘jest rank. He furnished them with 


maps, charts, apparatus, reference 
books, and works of art for the class 


room, and secured fences, ‘sidewalks, 
im | shade trees, and play grounds for the 


school yards, to the amount of several 
hundred dollars, all of which he 
raised by his ownexertions. No won- 
der the city pays him the handsome 
compliment ofan annual election. Her 
schools took new life the day he 
assumed control of them, and have 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity, 
since he has introduced the latest and 
most improved methods of instruc- 
tion, and of course the order and 
discipline is said to be unexcelled any 
where. Through his influence, 
another school building was erected 
last year, and more teachers added 
to his faculty. Seventeen graduates 
were sent out from ‘his schools last 
year and their commencement exer- 
cises gave a new lustre to his fame, 
State Superintendent Thompson, 
being present to deliver the address 
and present the diplomas. The work 
done by Prof. Cox is felt throughout 
the entire State. Noman has done 
more in that section of the South, to 
popularize the common schools and to 
improve the system of public educa- 
tion. His work will remain an en- 
during monument to his ripe and 
rare judgment, and the whole South 
is to be congratulated and will con- 
tinue to be proud that she has such 
vigorous broad-minded men as Prof. 
Cox, and a host of others to educate 
her fair daughters and fair sons for 
the high duties and responsibilities of 
American citizens. Prof. Cox is one 
of the teachers who have trained 
themselve @ in the best business meth- 
ods, also. He married a few years 
since, Miss. Griggs, of Missouri, con- 
tinued teaching, kept an eye to busi- 
ness, and is now worth several thous- 
and dollars. He is a leader and a 
director as well as Vice-President of 
the Van Buren Building and Loan 
Association, having a stock of $120,000. 
In stature Prof. Cox is about 6 feet 
high and weighs about 150 pounds.— 
We say it—heis what the public call 
a good-looking man. He is above all, 
and better than all, a Christian gentle- 
man in every respect; he is very socia- 
ble; of course, as a teacher and leader 
should be, a great lover of children, 
and has the happy faculty of gaining 
their good will. His family consists 
of a wife and two sons, with whom he 
spends his time when not in the 
school-room. We wish the South had 
one hundred thousand such leaders in 
the ranks of her common school 
teachers. 


It is the character of the 
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souri conferred upon him the honor- 
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uite as much as the school educates 
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WHEN we are united, the more than 
four hundred thousand teachers of the 
United States will be impressive. 
When we are isolated and without 
organization we are weak—the sport 
of the politician, the victims of parsi- 
mony. There is something better for 
us than this. In unity thereis strength. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


** Report me, and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied.’’ 


p™. H. G. KIEHxL, the ‘commis- 
sioner of ; Franklin County, Mo., 
has issued,a valuable and timely cir- 
cular, stating that ‘‘The next annual 
session of the Franklin County Normal 
Institute,” will last ten days begin- 
ning Monday, August the eleventh 
and ending August the twenty-second. 
A circular containing full information 
on this subject will in due time be dis- 
tributed. 

He also states that ‘‘In view of sec- 
tion 8082, the school commissioner can 
not consistently comply with themany 
requests to recommend books, educa- 
tional journals, etc.’? But he does say 
that ‘‘ Zvery teacher’s library should 
contain at least an unabridged dic- 
tionary, an encyclopedia, a few his- 
tories and biographies, a work on 
school economy, and methods of teach- 
ing, a history of education, a journal 
of education, a newspaper, a magazine, 
besides the best text and reference 
books on the subjects taught.’’ 

With these Professor Kiehl says 
‘*The teacher is supposed to be autho- 
rity on local educational questions. 
Under section 7992 the board is com- 
pelled to furnish all necessary appa- 
ratus for the schoolroom besides keep 
school property in order. The school 
should be supplied with black- 
boards, globes, maps, reading chart, 
arithmetical blocks and soforth. The 
house should be kept comfortable. 
The board may and ought to learn of 
the necessities of the school when 
visiting as provided in section 7997. 
The importance of a public school 
library should be presented to the 
patrons so that they msy vote intelli- 
gently ont he subject atthe annual 
meeting under the fifth part of section 
7979.”’ 

What do the other county commis- 
sioners and county superintendents 
say to these timely and all-important 
suggestions and recommendations? 

Is there unity of effort and oneness 
of purpose, to accomplish all this 
among all the school officers in the 
State? There is no other interest in the 
State that compares at all in impor- 
tance to this one of enlarging, extend- 
ing and perfecting the common schools 
of the State. 





—Shak. 


INTELLIGENCE, and genius, and love 
on the earth, is God giving himself to 
the people. Will they accept him? 
——— — — 

TEACH the children not only to imi- 
tate greatness, but to aspire after and 
attain to the wisdom, and virtue and 














Prof. Anthony Thatcher, one of the 
leading educators in Butler County, 
Ky., reports as thousands of other 
teachers report, that our aids to school 
discipline “‘ work like a charm.”’ He 
uses them largely and hence speaks 
from experience, and orders more. 
eins slic liga aaa al 

It is plain that in this great final 
purpose of all teaching, the symmetry 
of manhood and womanhood, the 
teaching of morals and religion must 
have a prominent part; and not only a 
prominent, but also a quite thoroughly 
persuasive part. We hold that none 
of the faculties of a human being can 
be properly trained without taking 
his whole humanity into the account. 





CATARRA. 


Catarrha) Deafness, Hay Fever. 

A New Home Treatment. 
Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are ‘contagious, or that 
they are due to the presence of living 
parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Micrescopic 
research, however, has proved this to be 
a fact, and the result of this discovery 
is that a simple remedy has been form- 
ulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deaf- 
ness and hay fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple appli- 
cations made at home by the patient 
once in two weeks. 

N, B.—This treatment is not a snuff or 
an ointment; both have been discarded 
by reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new  treat- 
ment is sent free, on receipt of stamp to 
pay postage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 
and 339 West King st., Toronto, Canada, 
Christian Advocate. 








Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles 
should carefully read the above. 
1 yr-3-23 


PoEMs and wise sayings, when mem- 
orized, serve the child as bright stars 
which afterward will illumine its care- 
strewn course through life; they offer 
comfort, strength and instruction, in 
all situations, give encouragement for 
a deeper search among the charming 
treasures of literature, 

Goethe’s maxim: ‘One should read © 
at least one good poem a day” ought 
not tobe forgotten. Beautiful precepts 
and truths, expressed in good poetry, 
will ever exercise a beneficial influence, 
and young and old will enjoy them, as 
though they were their own thoughts.”’ 

By the use of our * Aids to 
School Discipline’? teachers 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
pils. These Aids interest pupils 
and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room— they prevent 
tardiness and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. — 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St. 











heroism that make men great. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















*THE EDUCATIONAL BILL.! 
PROF. J. C. ZACHOS, 
Curator of the Cooper Union, N. Y. 





His ‘‘ Educational Bill’’ has stood 

the scrutiny for more than eight 

years, of those who take any interest 
in National affairs. 

It has passed three terms by a majo- 
rity vote, through the Senate of the 
United States, by Republican, assisted 
by Democratic votes. 

The Bill has been suppressed in the 
House, by ‘reference to a partisan 
committee’’ that would not report upon 
it; or, if reporting, too late for action. 

The Bill will now, in this session of 
Congress, come again, for the third 
time, before the people and their Rep- 
resentatives. 

It has, doubtless, a large majority of 
the thinking people of this country, in 
its favor; and yet, it may be again 
defeated, by ‘‘strict party considera- 
tions.’’ 

A wide-spread and an intelligent 
knowledge of the provisions of this 
Bill, and a strong popular movement 
in its favor, are necessary to save this 
Educational Bill from a successful 
opposition and a“ party defeat ;’’ but 
it rests on considerations so broad and 
national in their character, so inde- 
pendent of all ‘ personalities in poli- 
tics,’’ and so fruitfal of noble promises 
for the whole country, that it would 
seem necessary only to be known in 
its most carefuland wisely considered 
provisions, in order to meet a most 
cordial acceptance. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to give, 
briefly, a summary of the provisions of 
this Bill; and also, set forth the 
reasons which have been given, by its 
author and others, for a hearty recep- 
t:on and an immediate passage of this 
Bill, through Congress. 

Section 1 provides for an appro- 
priation of $77,000,000, for educational 
purposes and a distribution among the 
several States and Territories, during 
the term of eight years; in specified 
sums for each year, drawn from the 
whole appropriation, and distributed 
in a method, ‘pro rata,’’ upon the 
formal acceptance of the money and 
the terms on which it is given, by a 
special vote of the Legislature of each 
State. 

This provision is designed to furnish 
a sum sufficiently large to give a 
strong impulse to common _ school 
education in each State and Territory 
distributed gradually, with the con- 
sent and supervision of the local 
governments, so as toavoid waste and 
secure responsible administration. 

Sec. 2 provides for the distribution 
of the sum of money appropriated each 
year, to each State and Territory, in 
the ratfo of the whole number of 
persons in each, over the age of ten, 
who can not write, to the whole 
number of the illiterate, in the entire 
country, according to the census, then 
authorized ; and further, where there 
are separate colored schools, the Bill 
provides, that the States shall assi 
the money received, in the ratio of the 
number of colored to the white illite- 
rate, between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one. 

This provision assumes the best and 
fairest principle of distribution, accord- 
ing to the census and degree of illite- 
racy ; of course, this money when once 
in the State, is appiied, not to the 
illiterates of all ages, but to the 
children of school age, forbids any 
invidious distinction between white 
and black citizens. 

Sec. 3 provides that the District of 
Alaska shall be considered a Terri- 
tory within the meaning of this Act. 

Sec. 4 provides, as a condition for the 
distribution of the appropriation, that 
the Governor of each Btate and Terri- 
tory shall make a full report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, of all the 
facts and statistics pertaining to the 
system of common schools established 


*A Bill to aid in the establishment and tem- 








in each, by law; such as the entire 
expense incurred, the number of child- 
ren, white or black, etc., etc.; and if 
there be no system of common schools 
for all thechildren ofschool age, with- 
out distinction of race or color, no 
money shall be paid, under this Act, 
to such a State, until such schools are 
established. 
As there is no design in this Bill to 
supercede the com.non school system 
of any State, but to aid and promote 
such a system, for a limited time, the 
object of this provision is obvious. 
Sec. 5 provides the manner and 
rules by which the disbursements from 
the Treasury, shall be made; and 
further, that the administration of the 
law, under this Bill, shall be under 
the Secretarv of the Interior, — * 
the Commissioner vf Edugation, by 
whom ail needful rules and regula 
tions to carry out thelaw, may be made, 
— to the approval of the Presi- 
ent. 
This provision secures the proper 
administration of the law. 
Sec. 6 provides the subjects of in- 
structions; viz: The art of reading, 
writing and speaking the English 
Language—Arithmetic, Georaphy and 
the History of the United States; also, 
such other branches of useful knowl- 
edge as are taught under the local 
laws. 
Sec. 7 provides that the money 
apportioned to each State and Terri- 
tory, shall be exclusively applied to 
the use of Common and Industrial 
Schools. 
Sec. 8 provides that whereas, the 
design of this Actis not to establish 
an independent system of common 
schools, but to aid, for the time being, 
in the developement and maintenance 
of those already established by the 
local governments. No greater share 
of money shall be apportioned to any 
State or Territory, in any one year, 
than the sum expended from its own 
revenue, for the maintenance of such 
schools. : 

This section involves the animus of 
this whole Bill; it shows ‘clearly that 
the design is not to impair the pride, 
the zeal or the self-dependence of each 
State and community in the educa- 
tion of its own people, but to stimu- 
late all effort in this direction; or to 
awaken a dormant public spirit in 
education. It makes ‘self help”’ of 
which we hear so much from the 
opponents of the Bill, the primar. 
—— upon which national aid is 
given. 

Sec. 9 provides that one-tenth of 
the money apportioned to each State 
or Territory may, in the discretion of 
its Legislature, be appropriated for the 
iustruction of teachers by ‘ Insti- 
tutes’? and in Normal schools. 

Sec. 10 that no part of this fund 
allotted to any State or Territor 
shall be used for the erection of school- 
houses, or for the rent of the same. 

Sec. 11 provides that the monies 
distributed under this Act shall be 
used only for commun schools, unsec- 
tarian in character or management; 
and in such a manner as to equalize 
the school privileges of all children of 
the school age, without distinction of 
race, religion or color. 

The social distinctions prevailing in 
some of the States and in one Terri- 
tory (Utah) seems to make this 
provision necessary and of great sig- 
nificance and importance. 

-Sec. 12 provides for the full ac- 
counting of each State and Territory, 
through its Governor, yearly, of the 
manner and degree in whichits appor- 
tionment had been used; accom- 
panied with a full report of the sta- 
tistics of its schools and sent to the 
Secretary of the Interior; and in case 
of a refusal to comply with any of 
these conditions, or in case of any 
misappropriation of this fund, or any 
loss of the same, the yearly apportion- 
ment shall cease until all the condi- 
tions of this Act shall be observed. 

Sec. 18 —— that the Secre- 
tary of Interior shall report 
yearly, to the President, 
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Sec. 14 provides that any State or 
Territory that does not distribute the 
monies apportioned to it for common 
school pur , equally, for the edu- 
cation of all children, without distinc- 
tion of race or color, shall not be en- 
titled to the benefits of this Act. 
This section might appear to add 
nothing to the provisions already 
mentioned, yet, emphasizes a point in 
the present political condition of the 
country where class privileges and 
distinctions are still sostrong they are 
likely to deprive the class, most need- 
ing the provisions of this Bill, of the 
benefits accruing. 
Sec. 15 provides that the appor- 
tionments of the monies of each Terri- 
tory shall be upon the basis of the 
illiteracy therein; butin as much as 
the population of the Territories 
change very much, from census to 
census, the Secretary of the Interior 
may receive all proper evidence ac- 
cessible of the facts of the case, be- 
sides the census. 
Sec. 16 provides that a separate 
school-house fund of two millions 
shall be set apart, in addition to the 
seven millions of the first years’ ap- 
ropriation, for the erection of school- 
ouses; and it shall be paid out to 
each State and Territory on proof of 
its own expenditures made each year, 
had distributed on the same basis as 
the appropriations madein the first 
section. 
This appropriation shall be strictl 
applied to the erection of school- 
houses for common school purposes; 
which shall be built in accordance 
with plans furnished free by the Bu- 
reau of Education, in Washington; 
but no more than $150 shall be paid 
from the said fund towards the ex- 
penses nor more than one-half the 
cost of the school-house. 
This erection of school-houses would 
soon absorb the fund, if not adminis- 
tered with the utmost economy; and, 
as the structures will last longer than 
the appropriation, the State will get 
the benefit of the result. 
Sections 17 and 18, include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the benefits of this 
Bill and also reserve the power to 
alter, amend or appeal. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The speech of the Hon. H. W. Blalr, 
of New Hampshire, in the Senate of 
the United States, February 15th, 
1888, will be found in the ‘ongres- 
sional Record, of that time,and may 
be obtained by any one by sending to 
Washington. 

This speech is an admirable argu- 
ment, not only in support of the Bill, 


all the facts and statistics bearing upon 
the question. 

We cannot go here into a synopsis 
of that well considered speech; but 
simply dwell upon one fundamental 
fact and show its bearing upon the 
merits of the whole subject ; giving it 
an empasis which the honorable Sena- 
tor seems to have overlooked in the 
great importance of other topics which 
engaged his mind, extending but a 
slight notice to this, the most-impor- 
tant of all. 

This fact of most vital bearing on 
the question involving the Bill,is that 
through the emancipation of slaves 
in the South, now amounting to 


citizenship, a great amount of illiteracy 
has been thrown upon a part of the 
country, falling very heavily upon its 
local resources ; a fact for which the 
general government is responsible; 


the South. 

The same fact exists, in different 
degrees, through a policy of free immi- 
gration, that has poured its hundreds 
of thousands of the illiterate into loca- 
tions where the population is either too 
dense, as in large cities, or too sparse, 
as in the West and South, for the 
local resources of these sections to 
meet this illiterate condition of the 





but a clear and forcible statement of 


8,500,000, with the ehndownment of 


certainly not the local governments of 


— having a less disproportion 
etween the means and the end. 

Out of this state of things arises the 
appalling fact that ‘‘ illiteracy, in these 


— growing as fast as the popula- 


tion 
Let the reader fix his mind upon this 
tact, and gauge its momentous conse- 
quences. 
This growth of illiteracy, in this 
country, is forced upon us by the 
observation and testimony of those 
most competent to ascertain the fact 
—superintendents of education and of 
schools throughout the country. Itis 
officially announced by the State 
Superintendent of Education of New 
York, Andrew 8. Draper. 
This is an alarming fact to contem- 
plate, in view of the interests of the 
whole country having a Republican 
form of government that puts the vote 
in the hands of every citizen. 
There is no other remedy for this 
evil than either to take the vote out 
of the hands of the illiterate, or to pro- 
vide some measure to decrease the 
illiteracy of the country; and this 
must be some other than the natural 
increase of the wealth, population, and 
diffused intelligence of the people. On 
this, some are oo to reply, but 
it can have no sufficient application; 
because, though the population of 
this country, doubles every twenty- 
five years, and its wealth quite as 
much, yet illiteracy increases faster 
than the population in parts of the 
country—especially at the South. 
What is the hope, then, that this 
overshadowing and paralyzing evil, 
menacing the free institutions of our 
country, can be met by the growing 
intelligence and wealth of those sec- 
tions, territories and states where it 
now prevails? The fact still remains 
that the illiteracy grows the fastest 
where the population increases the 
most rapidly ;—in large cities, in the 
South, where the negro increases fast- 
er than the white; and in the West, 
most rapidly filling by immigration. 
The whole resources of the country 
are, therefore, called upon to mitigate 
this evil;—at least by helping, fora 
limited time, the resources of those 
sections of the country where illiter- 
acy is gaining ascendancy ; and where 
the local indifference of the governing 
class, as well as the poverty of the 
people. make it impossible to stem 
this great evil to the whole country. 
This is really the pith of the argu- 
ment in favor of some bill like that of 
Senator Blair, even if some details are 
objectionable and may need amend- 
ment. Itis aimed, specifically, against 
the growing illiteracy of the whole 
country; and particularly in those 
sections where the present means and 
governing power of the section are in- 
adequate. This is the answer to all 
objections founded upon the principle 
of ‘‘autonomy and muncipal rights.”’ 
It is true that ‘‘muncipal govern- 
ment’’ and even, ‘individual rights”’ 
are the “safeguard of general liber- 
ty.“ But it is sophistical to argue 
that such rights can stand against the 
interests of the whole country. 


ful conditions against this only plausi- 
ble objection, is an answer to all claims 
that itimpairs the responsibility and 
autonomy of any section of the coun- 
try, in the matter of ‘‘ general educa- 
tion.”’ 

Let no true Republican be diverted 
from the point at issue,—‘‘shall the 
general government extend a tempor- 
ary help, in mitigating this evil of 
illiteracy,”’ in particular sections of 
the country, where it has been brought 
about, incidentally —* action of the 
government itself, the matter of 
emancipation and of free immigration? 

Take this proposition, in connection 
with the fact that illite is “‘in- 
creasing in thos: ee as fast as a 
popu and what sentimen 
earn “autonomy and muni- 
cipal rights’’ can stand before the 
reasons against such a contagious dis- 
ease as the life of whole 
country ! 





people, without some help from other 


All other elementary educatiort may 
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be safely left to a people who can 
read, and who have a controlling vote 
in their hands; but this of illiteracy, 
paralyzes both their control and their 
means. Illiteracy is the subtle poison 
to progress in every other respect; for 
even material wealth is sure to prove 
a curse to those who are entirely illit- 
erate. Certainly, not a step can be 
made in any other direction of intelli- 
gence, until the power to read is con- 
erred. 


How vain and nugatory are the 
objections of “party politics,’”’ “ reli- 
gious prejudices,’ or the sophistical 
reasons of learned presidents of col- 
leges, in the presence of this stupen- 
dous fact! 

There are only three classes of peo- 
ple who can consistently oppose the 
principle of this bill of Senator Blair. 

They are, first, that class of narrow 
and zealous patty politicians who, 
habitually, and we may say, constitu- 
tionally, ‘‘ sacrifice to party what was 
meant for mankind.” These are nat- 
urally ‘‘ obstructionists,’’ in any meas- 
ure not originating with themselves or 
their own party. 

The second class are best represented 
by the Jesuits who claim, ‘‘on princi- 
ple,’’ that they are the only class un- 
der inspiration of a true religion; and 
hence, they ought to control the’ reli- 
gious, political and social interests of 
every nation, through its government. 
These pretenses have been repudiated 
by every civilized government in 

urope; and the Jesuits have been 
frequently banished, by reason of 
their persistent interference in the 
affairs of government. Still, they act 
on this principle as an organized body 
of religionists, and have not abated 
one jot of these pretensions in this 
country. But, it must be borne in 
mind, that these pretensions are by 
no means supported by the — body 
of the Catholic Church of this country. 
That church, as a whole, gives and 
accepts toleration and freedom in all 
matters pertaining to religion and 
politics. 

There is, also, naturally, a political 
intolerance, shut up in prescriptive 
classes of social position, rank and 
wealth—such as slavery conferred 
upon the masters,—which is not whol- 
ly 72 away in this country ; these 
will oppose everything that does not 
yield to their claim of mastery. 

A fourth class is small, but well 
illustrates exclusive pretensions of 
religion and government;—it is the 
Mormon Hierarchy. 

What do these classes care about 
the illiteracy of the people, when their 
whole power is based upon ignorance 
and superstition ! 

All other good citizens must find 
themselves, on reflection, inconsistent 
in opposing the principles of this bill 
especially in its object of helping local 
meri to mitigate the evils of 

lliteracy among the people,—at least 

until the point is passed, where ‘‘illit- 
— growing as fast as the popula- 
In this respect, the provisions of this 


educational bill are most carefully 


drawn ; and although a more thorough 
revision may find something in this 
bill to alter or amend, yet it has al- 
ready passed so much scrutiny and 
careful consideration in one of the 
most thoughtful legislative bodies of 
our country, the Senate of the United 
States, that it may safely be accepted 
as one of the wisest of our public meas- 
ures, as it is one of the greatest nation- 
al importance. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 


Perhaps the most earnest and able 
opposition to this bill has been made 


by a writer in the Evening Post, who | 


has written a number of articles aud 


republished them as a — * un- 
romo 


der the titlo.“A Bi 
Mendicancy.’’* 

It con all the plausible or real 
objections that can be urged against 


phlet is written in a strong contro- 
versial style, with a ‘hostile ani- 
mus,’? throughout. 

Hence, the writer, naturally, uses 
all the ‘‘weapons of controversy,’’— 
sarcasm, personalities, and sophistical 
but plausible arguments, against what 
he assumes to be the principles of this 
bill. But no details of the bill are 
given ; and, evidently, the particulars 
are omitted, either as having no bear- 
ing on the subject in controversy, or 
because they stand directly against 
the assumptions of the writer. 

But any one sharing in the opinions 
of the writer should attentively read 
the billitself. He will find it is most 
carefully guarded against being “A 
Bill to Promote Mendicancy.”’ 

A glance at the synopsis of the bill 
given at the beginning of this article 
will show this sufficiently. 

The two arguments on which the 
writer in the Post most relies to dis- 
credit this educational bill, are, first, 
that the South has awakened to its 
true interests in this respect; and is 
maoreving in the educational facilities 
afforded free to its —— —— there- 
fore, the South will, in time, do this 
work of educating its people unaided 
by the general resources of the gov- 
ernment. 

Secondly, the offer of aid to the 
South in this work of education has a 
tendency to discourage the local ef- 
forts, more efficient and desirable, and 
actually, retards the work, by putting 
a pernicious premium on neglect and 
the hostility already in existence to 
popular -education. This last reason 
is merely a sentimental assumption 
from an assumed principle supposed 
to be applicable to the case, for there 
are no facts on which to base such a 
conclusion. 

In truto, neither of these reasons for 
abstinence on the part of the general 
—— holds good, unless it can 

e shown that the means and meas- 
ures for the suppression of illiterac 
are growing faster than the evil itself; 
and in some reasonable and definite 
time ignorance must be brought into 
subjection by the means at home. 

Thirdly, that this depression or 
paralysis of Southern energy in the 
education of its people will increase in 
consequence of this temporary and 
evidently much needed help in the 
matter, and such help must defeat the 
very object designed. 

For the answer to this objection the 
reader must look to the bill itself or 
the synopsis above given. 

The whole force and pith of the ar- 
gument against the bill lies in the de- 
nial of the fact that the resources ot 
the South, moral as well as material, 
are inadequate to grapple with this 
problem of abolishing illiteracy among 
its own people; that the moral con- 
sent, zeal and co-operation of the gov- 
erning class at the South can certain- 
ly be counted on in a definite time to 
use all the material agencies within 
the reach of State governments to do 
away with this single evil of illiter- 
acy, which is the greatest curse, and 
most injurious to the whole country. 

Let us fix our minds upon this single 
fact by the light of a few authentic 
and undoubted statistics. 

By the best and most authentic esti- 
mates, the population of the Southern 
States has reached 19,739,150, the 
whole number having increased 33 
per cent. since the last census. Of this 
number it is estimated that 8,500,000 
are negroes, their natural increase be- 
ing faster than the whites. 

t appears by the last census of 1880 
that sixteen of the Southern States 
hed a population of 14,638,936. 

In t enumeration 7,754,024 were 
| illiterates between the ages of ten to 
| twenty-one. If we include the number 

from six to ten that also need school- 
be Bo may swell the number to 

2,000,000 of such as were of school age. 
| By the natural increase, 33 per cent., 
| these eandidates for school are now 





the of the “‘ Educational Bill” 
of Senator H. W. Blair. The pam-| 2,700,000 
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| By statistics collected in the South- 
ern States by the 
: pamphlet above alluded 


Post in: the: 
and tabu- 


“ated for the years 1884-85 (see p. 14), 
about sixty per cent. of the children 
of school age are reported as enrolled 
for attendance, and nearly the same 
ratio for actual attendance at school. 
J udging, however, by enrollment for 
school the Northern States, one- 
quarter or one-fifth of the children ot 
school age are left out and neglected 
in the enrollments. Still, let us as- 
sume that more than one-half of the 
school children at the South get 
schooling enough to lift them out ot 
illiteracy, there is a gap left of nearly 
one-half yet to be filled.. Though 
there is some diffe:ence of opinion as 
to the —5 of this discrepancy, the 
Post writer making it only one-third 
on the side of the unschooled chil- 
dren, yet this will make but little dif- 
ference in the result in the present 
——— 

he question is how soon will the 
growing resources and moral convic- 
tions of the governing class of the 
South fill up this gap between the 
schooled and unschooled children? 

Judging from the past, it will take a 
very long time, because this governing 
class at the South are largely com- 
posed of those who held openly that 
the negroes “had no right to any edu- 
eation,’”’ but were better off as a labor- 
ing class, entirely illiterate. 

his class stil despise and oppose 
the rights of the emancipated as citi- 
zens, and are very little disposed to 
lift them to the level of the franchise. 

But assuming a sufficient change in 
this hostile sentiment to the negro as 
a citizen, where are the means to come 
from in order to sweep into the schools 
of the South the illiterate children? 

It is a well known fact that illiter- 
acy at the North and West, in conse- 
quence of immigration and insufficient 
school privileges, is growing to a dan- 
gerous degree. This is the universal 
testimony of superintendents of edu- 
cation. If this is the case at the North 
and West how much worse must it be 
at the South where the problem ot 
illiteracy has to grapple with 8,500,000 
negro population and more than two- 
thirds of the whites are “poor 
whites.”’ 

But this is not all. According to the 
last report of the Commissioner ot 
Education $117,000,000 were expended 
for school purposes throughout the 
whole country; of this $11,000,000 was 
spent in the Southern States—that is, 
with one-third of the population, the 
South spends but one-eleventh of the 
money devoted to education! This is, 
no doubt, a heavy and generous con- 
tribution by the tax paying class of 
the South, but itis entirely inadequate 
to keep down illiteracy within the 
dangerous limits to the safety of Re- 
publics. 

It stands, therefore, in the ‘‘ nature 
of things,’”’ and according to the facts 
bearing on the case, that illiteracy at 
the South must increase as fast as the 
population for a long time. 

his is the universal testimony ot 
those most conversant with the facts 
at the South, the writer in the Post to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The concessions of this writer and 
the force of his sentimental argument 
can well be appreciated by a short 
quotation: © 

“Tiliteracy at the South (see p. 
4) is. a terrible evil, and its re- 
moval will be a vast work. The 
burden must be a heavy one for the 
South to bear, and it would be, tem- 
porarily, a great relief to unload a 
share of it on the broad shoulders ot 
the general government. But the 
education of its coming voters is the 
duty of an American Commonwealth. 
It not the business of the. general 
government; and nothing could be 
more demoralizing to a State than the 
assumption of its own —* in whole 
* in part, by the authorities at Wash- 

ton. 

ndoubtedy more Southern voters 
will be able to read, eight years hence, 
if the Federal — expends 
$77,000,000 upon thern schools; but 
the South can better afford to have 
fewer intelligent voters eight years 





hence, than to have purchased their 
education at the expense of its own 
self reliance and self respect.”’ 

This is the sum total of the argu- 
ment of the Post against a Bill that 
holds out a helping hand to nearly 
one-fourth of the working classes of 
the country, and more than one-tenth 
of the whole population; instead of 
extending an ‘impotent franchise” 
to them, as citizens, and shutting 
them up to irredeemable ignorance 
for fear of compromising their political 
dignity and “ self respect !’’ 


THE ARGUMENT IN BRIEF. 


It has been a given principle in the 
conduct of the government from its 
inception, that whenever policy was 
necessary to the general safety, 
progress and wholesale development 
of the whole country, which was 
beyond the —- of the individual 
States, should be undertaken by the 
general government, such as war, 
nsurrection, or any internal agency or 
improvement of national importance. 
he principle is expressed in the 
preamble ot the constitution, and 
guides its interpretation. Among the 
most fatal and diffusive evils that can 
exist in a free government is illite- 
racy; because it stops all education 
at the threshold, shuts out the man 
from an intelligent vote on public 
affairs, and confines him to the most 
inferior class of his fellow citizens, 
without any hope of advancement ; 
it virtually, therefore, disfranchises 
and unfits the citizen for his public 
duties ; itis a fatal injury to the whole 
country as a democratic republic. 

If this evil of illiteracy, therefore, 
can be shown to be beyond the 
practical reach of any of the States 
and Territores at this time, it comes 
—— among the subjects enjoined 

y the preamhle of the Constitution ; 
for which some special provision should 
be made by Congress for the ‘‘ general 
welfare’’ of the country. : 

This is the case with illiteracy in the 
South, West, and in large cities. 

First, in consequence of the ‘‘ Act of 
Emancipation ” and of the ‘‘ Laws of 
Free Immigration,’’ by which a vast 
number of illiterates, with the rights 
of citizenship, have been thrown upon 
the resources of States and Terri- 
tories, the least able to bear the 
burden, the general goverment, at 
least for a time, ought to extend assist- 
ance to the several States and Terri- 
tories in the proportion of their illite- 
rate population. 

Secondly, inasmuch as the illiteracy 
of these States and Territories is 
increasing as fastas the population to 
a dangerous degree, and beyond those 
resources which can be put at the ser- 
vice of education at present, this immi- 
nent peril to the whole country, from 
an illiterate population with the right 
of franchise, can be avoided only by a 
timely and sufficient help from the — 
general government. 





TueEse ferocities of illiteracy and 
oppression act ia unison. They are 
limitation and darkness for more than 
six millions of American citizens— 
with all that is involved in this men- 
ace. It is time we let in the daylight 
through the common schools. 





THE eye of the illiterate man has no 
light, the heart no joy above the ani- 
mal. What sort of a condition is this 
for more than six millions of American 
citizens? Whois responsible for this 
blight, this menace and its outcome? 





OuR common schools increase and 
augment intelligence; they advance 
thecommon people, they give strength, 
and property is worth more to-day 
than yesterday wherever they exist 
and flourish. ‘ 

This is their worth, this is their 
power, this is why the aristocrat and 
plutocrat would cripple and hinder 





them. 
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Sratistics show a school popula- 
tion of 18,000,000 in the Uuited States, 
with an enrollment of 11,000,000 in the 
schools, while the average daily at- 
tendance is but half of the enrollment. 


Where are the other five and a half 


millions ? 


What sort of an education do the 
slums, street corners and saloons give 
for American citizenship? Have our 
teachers done all their duty yet in se- 
curing attendance upon our Common 


Schools ? 


— — — 


IGNORANCE dooms to poverty. It 
costs more to keep au ignorant people 
than an intelligent, cultured people, 
while the latter will yield to the State 
many times the revenue of the former. 

The children of the illiterate gradu- 
ate right into ignorance, limitation 
poverty and crime, all at the same 


time. 


* Parsimony towards education is 


liberality towards crime.” 


— — — — 


ESPECIALLY when you can secure 
the fifteen volumes of Dicken’s com- 
5,000 
pages—and the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION—one year, all sent 
paid for $2.00, it would seem well to 
begin at once, to gather a library ot 


plete works containing over 


yourown. See page 14. 





WE are glad to see that some of the 
so-called school journals are waking 
up to the consciousness that there is 
something more for them to do than 
to rehearse the formulas and methods 
of text books—that there is a public 
sentiment to cultivate, that there are 
taxes to be levied and collected to 
maintain; extend and perfect the 
common schools—something beyond 
printing the fact that Prof. so-and-so 
sneezed at ll a.m. and at 12 o’clock 


closed school. 


Yes, it is a sign of good sense to 
report something beside and beyond 


empty personal gossip. 





To anyone who carefully studies 
system of common schools 
as organized at present, there will ap- 
pear a perpetual developement of in- 
creasing excellence, notwithstanding 
the fault finding of the small minded 
critics. Each step forward or addition 


the 


the last in the light of past experience 
always the best. Thus, they become, 
everywhere and always, more and 
more helpful, more and more worthy 


our maintainance and extension. 





THE teacher is the mouthpiece of 
progress and intelligence, demanding 
light instead of narkness for the peo- 
ple; instead of sands, brambles and 
weeds, homes, schools, churches, citi- 


zens; instead of servants, kings ! 


Mrs. DALLAS, of Iowa, says the 
teachers want and need maps, globes, 
charts, books of reference, and a year’s 
subscription to some good literary or 
scientific publication, to furnish fresh 
items of interest for daily talks among 
the pupils. 

A carpenter would not attempt to 
build a house without tools. No farmer 
or mechanic, in this age of progress, 
expects to make a success of his busi- 
ness without making use of all the 
new inventions which science has 
brought to his aid. 

Why, then, do you expect a teacher 
to work in the school room without 
proper tools to work with? 





Have you talked it all over, care- 
fully, and settled the point as to the 
amount of the school fund on hand 
necessary to defray the expenses of 
the common schools for 1890? 

Is is sufficient to properly compen- 
sate a competent teacher ?—to keep the 
schools open nine months out of the 
twelve?—to properly equip and far- 
nish the schools? With all our 
wealth and prosperity this ought to 
be looked into and provided for at 
once. It has been wisely said, that 
“parsimony towards education is 
liberality towards crime.” 





NEBRASEA. 
HE Annual Meeting of the Neb- 
raska State Teachers’ Association 
will be held March 25, 26 and 27, 


the program. President’s address : 
Hon. Richard Edwards, State Supt., 


Results. An Emergency Clause 
School Visitation. 
To-Day. 
School. 


and free. 


Graded Country Schools. 


tion. Program not yet received. 


reductions will be made. 
Ravenna, Neb., Feb. 20, 1890. 
N. E. LEAcH, 








dent of schools of Moline, Ill. 


1890, at Lincoln, Neb. The Executive 
Committee makes the following pre- 
liminary announcements concerning 


Pup. Inst., [1l.,—Moral Training in Our 
Public Schools. Some ofthe topics for 
the Union meetings will be the 
Demand of the Public Schools. 


The Teacher of 

The Boys in the High 
Practical Education in the 
West. Primary Music. Poverty and 
Wealth as Educators. A Much Needed 
Reform in Our Graded Schools. Dis- 
cussion upon all papers will be fall 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS SECTION. 
The Superintendent and his Work. 
Good Results from Grading our Com- 
mon Country Schools. The Mission of 
Institutes. Monthly Examination in 


College and Secondary-School Sec- 


For rooms or accomodations, address 
Supt. F. D. McClusky, Chairman 
Local Committee, Lincoln. The School 
being a resultantof augumented good; | Exhibit in charge of State Supt, Geo. 
B. Lane, Lincoln, Supt. A. B. Hughes, 
Schuyler, and Supt. Alex. Stephens, 
Sutton. The usual railroad and hotel 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


Pror. W. H. Harton, Principal of 
the Rock Island School, M., for a 
number of years, is now superinten- 


TEACHERS no more than other peo- 
ple are able to ‘make brick without 
straw,’ or in other words—they must 
be paid money enough to live, and to 
replenish their libraries, and to keep 
up with the most approved methods 
of teaching. 

We hope our school officers have 
the liberality and good sense to see 
to it that this is done. 

Genorosity in this direction is but 
justice to a most deserving, but at 
present underpaid class of public bene- 
factors. 


More and more tie people insist 
upon it that school officers shall hold 
on to the teachers who have done good 
work. 

This is as it should be. A good 
teacher is above and beyond any 
money value they are apt to put upon 
their services to every community. 


— — —— 
TWO STRONG POINTS. 


** Arguments of mighty strength.’’ 
—SHAK. 








ROF. J.C. ZacHos, Curator of the 
Cooper Union, New York, makes 
two very strong, and very essential 
points in his argument for Federal Aid 
for Education— 

First, in consequence of ‘the ‘Act 
of Emancipation, and of the laws 
of Free Immigration, by which a 
vast number of illiterates, with the’’ 
rights of citizenship, have been thrown 
upon the resources of states and terri- 
torries, the least able to bear the 
burden, the general government, at 
least for a time, ought to extend 
assistance to the several States and 
Territories, in the proportion of their 
illiterate population. 

Secondly ; inasmuch as the illiter- 
acy of these states and territories, is 
increasing faster than the popula- 
tion, and those resources which can 
be put at the service of education, at 
present, this imminent peril to the 


lation, with the right of franchise, can 


ment, 


The critics of the common school, 





faults than to discover beauties. 


til 





bought and sold, where are they ? 


thought. 





treasure. 





man when they fin 


was unanimously re-elected ci 
intendent of schools at the 

meeting of the School Board. 
his thirteenth election to the office. 





whole country, from an illiterate popu- 


be avoided only by a timely and suf- 
ficient help from the ‘general govern- 


from Howard Crosby all along down 
to the “ fiy,’”’ demonstrate and must 
realize too that it is a much shallower 
and more ignoble occupation to detect | 


Tue old. cities of Greece, which 


Athens taught, and she is to this 
hour one of the Capitols of human 


Tuts new Christian civilization 
based upon intelligence, is of such a 
mighty force as to subdue and stop 
even war with its waste of life and 


Tae Peoria, Ill. le know a good 
: y him and wisely 
hold ontohim. Prof. N.C. Dougherty 


super- 


“This is 


THE REUNITED WABASH 
‘* Your marriage comes by destiny.” 
—SHAK. 
Of course it was both destiny and 
necessity that brought ‘‘ The Great 
Wabash” railway system reaching 
from Detroit to Omaha, and from 
Kansas City to Chicago, and from St. 
Louis to Toledo, under one manage- 
ment again. 
Its largely increased earnings from 
month to month show this, and the 
steady gain in its passenger service 
and equipment demonstrates the fact 
that brains, capacity and courtesy, 
are worth vastly more than “ legs,”’ 
“shape,” and “‘ Snow,’’ in winning the 
patronage of the travelling public. 
The Wabash Line with its more than 
two thousand miles of track, soclosely 
connecting these great commercial 
centers, is prepared to take care of 
this vastly increased traffic in both 
the passenger and freight departments. 
Months ago the proper authorities 
placed an order with the Pullman 
company for thirty-six new sleeping 
and drawing-room cars, to be run on 
the different systems of the road this 
season. 
These cars are very elaborately 
finished aud contain two additional 
drawing rooms over the old style of 
sleeping cars, which can be made into 
berths at night, making a total of four- 
teen sections to the car instead of ten 
or twelve, the numbers common in 
sleepers. These cars cost the Wabash 
$16,000 each, and contain all of the 
latest devices for lighting and heat- 
ing. They are to be lighted by elec- 
tricity and heated by steam from the 
locomotive. These cars will be placed 
on all the divisions of the road early 
in the season. Besides the electric 
lights in the main car, each section 
contains a reading light, which can be 


ignited instantly by the occupant of 
the berth should the person desire to 
read with the curtains drawn. 

The management have recently pur- 
chased a large amount of steel rails, 
weighing sixty-seven pounds to the 
yard, which are to be placed in the 
track at once wherever needed. The 
company is using a new pattern of 
angle bar at the rail joints, so as to 
insure perfect safety with the increased 
speed of these magnificant trains. 

Mr.C. 8. Crane, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
of The Wabash, informs us that special 
cars will be given to parties of twenty- 
five or thirty teachers who may wish 
to attend the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul, or if the party is 
large enough special trains will be 
run either direct from St. Louis or 
via Chicago. 





Every pupil, every teacher, ev 
reader, has secret absorbents for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, 
which we scarcely suspect as we con- 
sider them in the mass. This must be, 
will be, is provided for. E kind, 
and the highest of instruction is due 
page iiand how to get tian cae 
ow ens’ com- 
plete works in fifteen volumes. — 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE STORY OF THE BARBARY CoR- 
SAIRS. By Stanley Lane-Poole. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE PILGRIM PuriTans. A Lec- 
ture. By Henry M. Baker. Washington. 
Gibson Brothers. 

THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Compiled for Popular Use. By Lelia J. Robin- 
son, LL, B. Lee & Shephard. $1.00. 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
THOs DE Quincey, New and enlarged edition 
by David Masson. Vol. I. Autobiography 
from 1785 to 1808. Macmillan &Co. $1.25. 


How To Cook Wivss. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 200. 


CATTEREL RATTEREL (Doggerel). 
Illustrated by Bessie Alexander Fickler. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75c. 


THE GARDEN AS CONSIDERED IN 
LITERATURE BY CERTAIN POLITE WRITERS. 
With a Critical Essay by Walter Howe. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


THE NEw ARITHMETIC. Edited by 


Seymour Eaton. . Fifteenth edition. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Charles A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. Ginn & Co. 
$1.40, 


JESCHINES ASAINST CTESIPHON (On 
the Crown). Edited by Rufus B. Richardson. 
Ginn & Co. 

THE STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENTS )F THE UNITED Statses. By Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph.D. D.C. Heath & Co. 





SYNTAX OF THE MooDs AND TENSES 
OF THE GREEK VERB. By William Watson 
Gocdwin, LL.D. Rewritten and enlarged. 
Ginn & Co. $2.15. 


THE VOICE: How to Train It—How 
to Care for It. By E. B. Warman, A.M. Lee & 
Shephard. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 1890. Vol. 
V., January-June. Vol, VI., July-December. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


MODERN SCIENCE EssAyYIstT: No. 16, 
The Scope and Principles of the Evolution 
Philosophy, by Lewis G. Janes; No. 17, The 
Moral and Religious Aspects of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Philosophy, by Sylvan Drey. James H. 
West. Each, 10c. 


THE Story or A MountTvAIN. By 
Uncle Lawrence, author of “In Search of a 
Son,’’ ‘‘ Whys and Wherefores,’’ et>. One vol., 
4to. Fully illustrated, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 


In Se#aRncH or A Son.—By Uncle 
Lawrence, author of ‘‘ Young Folks’, Whys and 
Wherefores,”’ etc. 4to. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


THE GIRLS’ OwN OvT-DOOR Book. 
Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating 
to Girl-life when out of doors or wh en absent 
from the Family Circle. Edited by Charles 
Peters. Profusely Illustra‘ed. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, $1.75. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


Crviu* SERVICE COMMISSIONER 
ROOSEVELT in the Midwinter (February) Cen- 
tury had an article on the ‘“‘ Merit System versus 
The Patronage System,” in which he defines 
the two systems, describes the attempts made 
to thwart the reform, shows that the system is 
thoroughly American, and gives an idea of the 
kind of questiong that candidates are asked. 


OoTAVE THANET’s four-part story, 
“* Explation,” now running in Scribner’s, gives 
@ picture of life on an isolated Arkansas planta- 
tion, during the months immediately after the 
close of the war, when the region was terrorized 
by guerillas. The author spends a part of every 
year in this region, and her characters are often 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Vol. 
IV. comes to be as we study it more closely and 
carefully ‘‘a dictionary of universal knowledge’ 
—in fact as well as in form and statement. 

Vol. IV. contains over 800 pages, com- 
mencing with ‘‘Dionysius of Alexandria” 
and ending with ‘‘ Friction.” 

More than fifteen double column pages are de 
voted to the subject of ‘‘ Education,” Electri- 
city also occupies a large space. ‘‘Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,’’ by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
forms a very interesting and instructive article. 
The ‘‘English Language’ and “Engli-h 
Literature ’ are treated extensively. There are 
six maps of special value and importance and 
the whole volume is one of great value. Sub- 
scribers find a vast amount of information for 
$3.00, the established price per volume of the 
whole series. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Seven Thousand Words Often Mispro- 
pr d. A plete Handbook of Difficulties 
in English Pronunciation, by William Henry P. 
Phyfe—member of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, etc. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The volume before us seems to be greatly 
superior to all others of its kind with which we 
are acquainted, and we cordially commend it 
to our readers and to all others interested in 
preserving the purity of our mother-tongue. 
Moreover, it isin many respects so unique, that 
we deem it well to point out somewhat care- 
fully a few of its distinguishing characteristics. 


(1) It not only excels all similar manuals in 
the number of words given, but in the care 
with which they are selected, It has, moreover, 
been the author’s aim to introduce such words 
only as through inherent difficulty or careless- 
ness on the part of the speaker are liable to be 
mispronounced, and no effort has been made 
to increase the number of words by inserting 
those concerning which no doubt could well 
arise. 





(2) It makes a special feature of proper 
names. In this respect manuals of pronun- 
ciation are lamentably deficient. Mr. Phyfe 
gives us over two thousand, five hundred names 
of places and persons difficult of pronunciation. 

(3) The pronunciations are very carefully 
marked, Each word is respelled phonetically 
so that no doubt in any case arises as to how 
the word shall be pronounced. 


(4) The authorities referred to are numerous. 
For common words, Webster, Worcester, 
Stormarth and Haldeman are the lexico- 
graphers generally followed; while for names 
of places and persons, Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
and Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary are 
taken as authorities. 

(5) An interesting chapter on the ‘‘ Sounds 
of the English Language ’’ precedes the ‘‘ List 
of Words.’’ Weare glad to see that Mr. Phyfe 
hus divided the sounds into ‘‘native’’ and 
** adopted ’’ —thus calling attention to the im- 
portant fact that certain sounds, often over- 
looked in our elementary books, although 
recognized in our standard dictionaries, have 
virtually. been adopted into English and should 
be thoroughly familiar to everyone. We would 
call attention to the fact that anyone acquainted 
with these eight adopted sounds need have no 
difficulty in pronouncing any word in Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Italian or in any 
other important language—ancient or modern. 
It is interesting to observe that the addition of 
these eight adopted sounds to the forty-two 
native ones gives precisely fifty sounds in 
actual use. : 

(6) Immediately following this chapter on 
‘*Sounds’’ are a few ‘‘Suggestions’’ which 
will serve to remove any difficulties that might 
arise in the practical use of the work. 

The book—although only six months before 
the public, is already in the fourth edition. It 
has received warm commendation from the 
Hon. George William Curtis, Bishop Vincent 
of Chautauqua, Professor W. D. Whitney of 





Yale College, and Profedsor Francis A. Merch of 
Lafayette College, and many others. Mr. 
Curtis says of it that ‘‘ it will be found for its 
purpose a work. of reference as usefal as it is 


unique, and that as it becomes known it will be 
universally welcomed and approved ”’ 

Mr. Phyfe is also the author ot two companion- 
volumes—‘‘ The School Pronouncer based of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary’’ and ‘‘ How 
Shall I Pronounce ? or the Principles of Correct 
Pronunciation.’’ These books constitute, in 
connection with the present one, ‘‘ The Phyfe 
Series in Pronunciation.’’ To teachers and to 
all persons who properly agree with Mr. Phyfe 
in regarding ‘‘ correct pronunciation as the 
best prima-facie evidence of general culture,” 
we heartily commend these volumes. 


W. H. H. Murray begins a beauti- 
ful Canadian idyl, or Indian legend, of the 
northern tribes in the March Arena, entitled, 
“Ungava.” It is a prose poem of a high order, 
much resembling “‘ Mamelons,” which appeared 
in the January and February Arenas. 


THE Comospolitan magazine, under 
its new management, is one of the most beanti- 
fully illustrated magazines published. Al- 
though very low in price it is giving annually 
1,586 pages of reading matter and over 1,200 
illustrations. It publishes a plete American 
novel each month in place of the continued 
stories of other magazines. 


Sr. NIOEOLAS for March, for young 
folks, and those who are not young, too, 
solves several important problems. The 
story of ‘‘Noray and the Ark” tells how, 
when the waters subsided after the flood, 
“de fus ting Noah said was Hain grab both 
de chickens an’ break fer de woods; an’ Black 
Bill up an’ say, dat fum dat day ter dis, nig- 
gers own all de chickens en de lan'.“ Sothe 
race problem is being solved, you see. 





AMERICA, a paper which gives a 
very close examination and careful study to the 
problem of illiteracy states that the ‘‘immigra- 
tion from Italy, Hungary and Russia, whence 
we are getting from one hundred thousand to 
one hundred and fifty thousand a year now, 
comes from regions where illiteracy and destitu- 
tion are practically universal. There is not 
enough virtue in a century of freedom to convert 
some of this immigration into a populace wor- 
thy to exercise the privileges of American citi- 
zenship.” 


JUDGE GRESHAM, who as Postmas- 
ter-General, tried hard to crush the lottery 
evil, has lately declared that Congress might 
easily accomplish what he did not succeed in 
doing. 

Not only should Congress take action 
against lotteries, but it should refuse to admit 
into the Union henceforth any new State which 
by its constitution does not forever prohibit 
such enterprises within its borders. 

This should be done at once. 


Our teachers should instruct their 
pupils that the real strength of man is his 
health, physical, moral and intellectual; and 
that without this no start, however good; no 
advantages on the way, however great; no 
stroke of luck, however wonderful, can save 
him from defeat. Like all other creatures, his 
means of defense must be commensurate with 
every possible occasion, or final victory can 
never crown his efforts. 


YEs, in the good books you lead 
people to taste and to see the nobler 
things ; you become the champion of 
intelligence. You give them power, 
you create an influence for good where 
there was no such influence before. 
See our Coupon Order, page 14. 








COMPULSORY school attendance is a 
recruitment of men for the light and 
for the right. 





In this reading circle are germinated 
the influences that lead men to desert 
the low places and seek the high 





places. 


THE 8ST. PAUL MEETING. 
“« My meed hath got me fame. 
Ihave not stopped mine ears to your demands.’ 
—Suak. 


Teachers from the East, South and 
West should remember and see that 
their railroad tickets to the National 
Educational Association, to be held in 
St. Paul, in July, read via The Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. Thisline, 
you know, takes rank with the best 
railways of the World. 


Its track of well balasted steel pene- 
trates the centers of population in 
eight States and Territories. Its day 
coaches and palace sleeping and dining 
cars afford the highest realization ot 
comfort, safety, luxury and speed. 


It is the popular short line between 
Chicago and Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Marquette, 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, the Pacific 
coast and the cheap lands and free 
homes of Nebraska and Dakota. The 
only route to the Black Hills, and the 
great pioneer Califurnia line to, and 
from the Pacific coast. 


For maps, time tables, general infor- 
mation, etc., as to cost of tickets, 
apply to nearest ticket agent or address 
any representative oi the C. & N.-W. 
Ry. Co. 


Chicago offices: 62 Clark street 
(Sherman House); Palmer House; 
Grand Pacific Hotel; passenger station, 
corner Wells and Kinzie streets. 

oh ——— 

Our dear, genial, ever-young friend 
Professor Venable has sent us a beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated volume 
entitled ‘‘ Teacher’s Dream, aud other 
songs of School Days,’’ which ought 
to have had earlier notice. The col- 
lection is embellished with a portrait 
of the author, and a number of other 
cuts in harmony with the spirit of the 
poems. Professor Venable is widely 
known as the author of many poems 
relating to school life, and has brought 
together in this elegant brochere 
several of those which he himself 
regards as among his best. 

a 

WHEN once the mystic throb of 
sympathy in the human heart has 
been recognized, how easy the task 
and how pleasing the duty to control 
its beatings, its thoughts, its aspira- 
tions. The silent force which may be 
exercised, the spiritual influence that 
may be wielded over the workings ot 
the children’s hearts by the intelligent 
teacher, will place in bis hands the 
power of making them the theatres of 
tender and grand conceptions and of 
the highest and noblest purposes. 





Our ‘‘ AIDS TO SCHOOL DISs- 
CIPLINE”? interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 





Supply Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. Corry, himself a Southerner 
of the most pronounced type, makes 
the deliberate statement of the fact 
that ‘In her present financial condi- 
tion universal education without Fed- 
eral Aid in the South is impossible. 

“The South had in 1870, 4,189,972 
illiterates, and in 1880, 4,741,173, an 
increase of over one-half million in 
spite of the educational activities of 
the intermediate ten years. The total 
number of males of voting age in the 
last election was 4,119,908, and of 
these 1,363,844 were illiterate. Thirty- 
three and one-tenth of the voters 
in the South are illiterate. Of the 
illiterate 69.8 per cent. are colored and 
over 30 per cent. are white.’’ 

We need to establish, extend and 
perfect the common schools. 

WHEN we state, and restate the 
facts, that only eleven millions of 
children are enrolled, even; and the 
other fact, that only five millions of 
school children out of eighteen millions 
attend school at all, we ought to unite 
ali the forces and interests of both 
private and public schools and adopt 
measures which will remedy such a 
state of things. We need unity, and 
not division of sentiment in our educa- 
tional efforts. 

Let the Catholics do their best and 
all the other denominational and 
private schools too. There is room for 
all, need for all. 


— — 


We need more public money and 
more private money, and not less, to 
educate the people, and to enlarge, 
sustain and extend our common school 
system in all the States and to help 
the private schools too. 

We need unity and not division of 
effort to accompiish these different 
but equally important purposes of 
universal education. 

It is what we do not know that limits 
and hinders and cripples us and makes 
the six millions of illiterates dan- 
gerous and savage—that breeds crimi- 
nals and paupers. Parsimony toward 
education is liberality towards crime. 


EXCESSIVE devotion to the material 
and the animal function of existence 
inevitably brings a sort of sluggishness 
to the people. Let our teachers draw 
from out these urns of poetry and of 
the imagination higher ideals. Read 











Dickens and Shakespeare, and the | Teachers’ Training School, Grammar Schools, 


poets. Pour these souls into the lives 
of your pupils day by day. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


“Sr. Louis, February 25th, 1890. 
To Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion Who Propose Attending the Annual Con- 
vention, to be Held at St. Paul, Minn., in July, 
1890. 

It is always desirable before taking atrip toa 
place with which one is totally unfamiliar, to be 
posted, and I will, for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the above Association, give a brief 
description of the City of St. Paul, and some of 
its surrounding resorts, believing that an arti- 
cle of this kind will be interesting to all. 

St. Paul is to-day one of the most important 
cities in the western country, and has shown a 
remarkable growth;in the year 1838, the pop- 
ulation of the city was three souls; in 1889, there 
were 200,000 inhabitants. By these figures it 
will be seen that the city has had an excellent 
growth. The increase in population, trade, 
manufacturing, and railroad: traffic, indicates 
a steady development of the territory which is 
the background of this prosperous city. 

Within a circle of twenty miles, with St. 
Paul as its center, there are to-day nearly a 
quarter of a million of people. 

St. Paulis well supplied with first-class hotel 
accommodations, and no one need refrainfrom 
taking this trip because they are not sure of 
home comforts, for the hotel people of St. Paul 
are very hospitable, and handie large organiza- 
tions and gatherings of people in a first-class 
manner. 

As you are no doubt more interested in edu- 
cational institutions than in other matters con- 
nected with the city, I would say that St. Paul 
is an important educational center. In addition 
to the public school system, there are a number 
of colleges, academies and sectarian schools 
located within the city limits. 

Hamline University is the oldest denomina- 
tional intsitution in the State, established in 
1854. McAlester College is under the charge 
of the Presbyterian Church. St. Thomas Sem- 
inary is for the instraction of boys, and forthe 
preparation of young men for the priesthood. 
The Academy of the Visitation is a convent 
school], conducted by the Sisters of the Visita- 
tion, for the instruction of girls and young 
ladies. 

The Academy of St. Joseph is a school for 
girls, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Assumption School is under the charge of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. There is also a Cathe- 
dral Girls’ school and Cathedral Boys’ School. 
In addition to these institutions, there are 
fourteen parochial schools, under the charge of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Lutheran 
Church conducts five parish schools, in various 
districts of thecity. The Bethlehem Lutheran 
School furnishes an academical education of a 
high degree of merit. Many private schools 
have a large attendance of pupils, and several 
business colleges furnish a business education 
of a commercial and technical nature. The de- 
velopment of the system of public schools at 
St. Paul, the foundations of which were laid 
only thirty-three years ago, is a source of pride 
to every citizen. Amid abundant evidences of 
rapid progress in material resources, it is 
gratifying to notice that the facilities for the 
education of the rising generation have not 
been neglected. 

In the years 1857 and 1858, there were three 
schools established in St. Paul; these furnished 
sufficient school accommodations for the chil- 
dren of the city until 1864, when a demand for 
an increase in these accommodations was made 
apparent, and all such demands for increase in 
school facilities, since that time, have been met 
by the erection of new school houses, until 
now, there are thirty-five commodious build- 
ings, which, in appointments and sanitary 
conditions, will compare favorably with those 
of any other city, east or west. 

In 1888 the public school property was valued 
at two million dollars, including thirty-five 
school h and furnitu 

For the year ending June 22d, 1888, there were 
14,460 pupils in the public schools; 410 officers 
and teachers were employed. The different 
departments of the school system are as fol- 
lows: High School, Manual Training School, 





Evening Schools, Intermediate and Primary 
Schools. 





By this you willestablish the health 
of the human mind. We shall help 
you help yourself and your friend ? 

See our Coupon Order, and please 
show it to others too. 


The Manual Training School receives boys 
| who have passed the course of study of the first 
seven grades of the ward schools, and gives a 
practical training for three years. 

The Teachers’ Training School was estab- 
lished for the purpose of training the young 


—— to teach in the city schools. It consists 


of the training department proper, and model 
schools, or schools of practice, in which the 
pupil teachers observe and practice daily. The 
course of study covers a period of one year, 
and upon graduation, the pupils are given 
positions in the corps of teachers of the city. 
The evening schools have been maintained 
for some years, for the purpose of affording 
those who are withdrawn from school at an 
early age an opportunity to supplement their 
education along certain practical lines; eleven 
of these schools have been maintained during 
the past year. ‘ 

The enrollment of the High School for the 
year 1888 was 515. The teaching force consists 
of a principa! and twenty-five assistants. The 
four courses of study cover a period of four 
years, with the exception of the commercial 
course, which furnishes a practical course 
covering two years. 

In closing a description of the educational 
advantages of St. Paul, the next subject to be 
considered is the religious advantages enjoyed 
by the people, which are very abundant, there 
being 119 religious organizations. In several 
of the churches, services are held in the French, 
German, Swedish and Norwegian languages. 

The libraries of St. Paul are very fine. The 
St. Paul Library has a collection of books that 
have been chosen with rare discrimination, 
many of the books being of a class found only 
in the best libraries of the country. 

The City Library contains upward of 16,000 
volumes, chiefly law and state, lcgislative and 
congressional documents. 

The State Historical Society Library con- 
tains 14,836 bound volumes, and 13,141 unbound 
volumes, together with a museum, cabinet of 
portraits, pictures, curiosities, historical 
relics, etc. 

The territory tributary to St. Paul has an 
area one-ninth of that of the whole United 
States, and contains a population of six 
millions. 

Parks and boulevards abound in this city, 
and vary in size from the beautifal triangles 
and squares to eight, twelve and fifteen acres, 
all more or less improved. 

There are many beautifal suburban towns 
within a half hour’s ride of St. Paul, that our 
readers would do well to visit. 





After the Convention has adjourned, parties 
desiring to take short trips, for a week or 
more, should make their choice from the fol- 
lowing list: 

Spirit Lake, [a.; Detroit, Minn.; Battle Lake, 
Minn.; Duluth, Minn.; Excelsior, Minn.; 
Glenwood, Minn.; Elmo Lake, Minn. ; Ashland, 
Wis.; Devil’s Lake, N. Dak.; Minnetonka, 
Minn. ; White Bear Lake, Minn. 

The railroad facilities to 8t. Paul are most 
excellent, and the Association is to be con- 
gratulated on having selected that point as 
their place of meeting. The “ Burlington 
Route” is undoubtedly the most popular line 
running into St. Paul, on account of the snu- 
perior accommodations and train service, 
together with quick time and first-class track 
This company’s route to St. Paul begins at 
St. Louis, Chicago or Peoria. From St. Louis 
to St. Paul the “ Burlington ’”’ runs through 
trains without change of cars, on either side 
of the Mississippi river, giving the passenger 
a choice of going one way and returning the 
other. The St. L. K. & N. W.R. R., known 
as the west side line of the “ Burlington 
Route,” runs along the bank of the Mississippi 
river for over two hundred miles, and presents 
@ panorama of scenery néver to be forgotten. 
The country through which this line runs is 
the richest to be found anywhere in the States 
of Missouri, lowa or Minnesota. It also passes 
through many pretty cities, such as Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Ft. Madison, Bur- 
lington and Cedar Rapids, and reaches Minne- 
apolis before entering St. Paul. It is the 
popular route for summer tourists between the 
South and the Northwest. 

The east side line of the ‘* Burlington Route” 
is over the C., B. &Q. R. R., and is noted for 
its speed, safety and comfort. Like its sister 
line of the west side it rans along the bank of 
the “ Father of Waters,” through the northern 
part of Illinois and Wisconsin, passing through 
Dubuque, Prairie du Chien. La Crosse and 
Winons, river ports of the north Misssisippi, 
The lines from Chicago and Peoria, of the 
“ Burlington Route,” are also over the C., B. 
& Q. BR. R. connecting at Savanna and Rio, 
Ill., respectively, with the east side line from 
St. Louis, and everyone is made happy by 
close connections and elegant equipment. 





ladies graduating from the high school, who 


The reputation of the “Burlington Route” 


is national for the perfect manner in which it 
handles its passenger business. 
Further information regarding special trains, 
special parties, etc., may be obtained by ad- 
dressing or applying to any of the following 
BURLINGTON ROUTE AGENTS: 
J. H. PALMER, Assistant Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Gro. H, BRANSTON, Traveling Passenger Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
R. H. Topp, General Agent, 
B. F. BLaKE, Traveling Freight and Passenger 
Agent. 
Caas. F. LUDLUM, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
88 Wall street, Atlanta, Ga. 
L. PAGE, General Agent, Peoria, Il. 
W. W. KING, City Passenger Agent, 

: 211 Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. Taompson, City Ticket Agent, 
Corner Third and Robert sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
JAMES H. WHITAKER, City Ticket Agent, 
M. & St. L. R’y, 8t. Paul, Minn. 
E. F. BRapForD, General Agent, Quincy, Il. 
W. C. MopISETT, Genera! Agent, Hannibal, Mo. 
W.C MAxwkEL1, General Agent, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Hoping that you may decide to use the Bur- 
lington Route for the meeting at St. Paul, I am 
Yours truly, 

HOWARD ELLIOTT. 

General Passenger Agent.” 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


T is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have something 
the eye can rest upon to aid the mind 
to comprehend facts and principles. 
Hence the necessity of providing Out- 
line Maps, Charts, Globes, Black- 
boards, etc., for every school, if you 
would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the ‘atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COsT? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Black boards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pupils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading Charts, 
and plenty of Blackboard surface, 
for practice in figures, drawing, 
writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 


GET some tools ‘to work with’’ in 
the school room early in the session. 
You can do twenty times as much 
work and ten times better work, with 
plenty of Blackboards, Maps, Globes 
and Charis in your school than you 
ean do without these “ helps.”’ 











Get some tools to work with.” 
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Yes, these teachers of high morals 
and intelligence are the ‘Sacred 
Legion’’—worthy all honor—they re- 
pel ignorance, irreligion, untruthful- 
ness and evil of all kinds. Let us 
stand by, support, defend and honor 
them. Let us see toit that they are 
fully and adequately compensated in 
all the States for their work. 

Ir is justice and not charity for 
which we plead in asking that the six 
millions of illiterates shall begiven the 
advantages of our common schools, 
that teachers shall be adequately com- 
pensated from the plethoric pocket of 
the state and thenation. We are able 
to do justice. Wecannoi afford to do 
any injustice. 








SIX MILLION ILLITERATES. 





HE people’s welfare is supreme, 
now, a8 in Roman times—the 
enlightened, refined, self-guiding, 
thinking, reading, voting people, the 
citizens who have pure morals, good 
habits, right character. It is the 
highest law. 

fSsuch citizens are not to be educated 
completely at the rate of 80 days 
in the year in school and 285 
days roaming wild and barbar- 
ous. This would be true of child- 
ren fromthe very best families. How 
much worse it is for children who 
receive at home no education nor re- 
finement nor culture nor good morals 
nor decent manners, but rather the 
reverse, unlearning at home in 18 
hours all they had learned at school 
in 6 hours. 

The six millions of illiterate are an 
immense army in numbers. Were it 
organized and officered with generals 
to execute its will and obey its lawless 
passions, it would become at once a 
most terrific menace to our civil liber- 
ties in every State where it has a large 
division or corps. Wherever itis now, 
in city, or town, or village, so officered 
by demagogues and maneuvered to do 
his will, itis doing vast harm to our 
laws and institutions, and administra- 
tion of justic, as far as it nominates, 


elects and upholds unworthy or cor- 


rupt men in office—men who neglect 
or pervert the welfare of the com- 
munity by seeking only the “spoils.” 

Such illiterates are men of will and 
power, though untaught and ungov- 
erned, headstrong, stiff-necked, reck- 
less, brutal, treading under foot all 
restraint and opposition, like a band 
of buffaloes on the prairies. What 
are laws and institutions against their 
mad and mighty rush? The minority, 


righteous, just, law-abiding, peaceful, 
intelligent, become as autumn leaves 
in their track. Look at the mobs of 
New York, and Pittsburgh, and Lon- 
don, and Paris, and old Rome, the 
paroxysms of their tornado fury. 

We must educate the children or we 
shall be trampled down by them, as 
grown to reckless manhood and mad- 
dened by the sense of neglect and in- 
feriority, and unfitness for civic duty, 
and, of course, maddened for revenge 
upon all offenders. 

We must educate as promptly, as 
fully and as carefully as we can, 
wherever this danger exists, and it is 
wide-spread. This danger is steadily 
increasing and more rapidly than the 
population and the schools. ‘The 
ounce of prevention is better than the 
pound of cure.”” The hundred dollars 
to train a good citizen is immeasur- 
ably cheaper than the three hundred 
dollars to manage, arrest, try, sen- 
tence and support a hardened desper- 
ado who never has learned to sup- 
port himself and seorns the thought. 
The criminals are supported by the 
virtuous; the idlers by the workers ; 
the drunkards by the sober; the tax- 
consumers by the tax payers. 

Educate the next three generations 
and the work grows easier; the ex- 
pense lighter. Heredity will operate 
powerfully—blood and bone will tell. 
Self-helpers, independent thinkers, 
economists, good managers will be the 
majority, and increasingly so; all 
aiding to strengthen the great work 
of education in their families and the 
whole community. Such investments 
in education are thus capitalized and 
are permanent as well as lucrative in- 
vestments paying liberal interest for- 
ever. L. W. Hart. 


—— — — A — 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEws. 





SwWITZERLAND.—Statistics of schools 
in 1887. 

A. Primary elementary schools: 
No. of school districts in 25 cantons, 
8,805 ; number of school houses, 7,180. 
No. of pupils: 234,16] boys, 233,486 
girls, total 467,597 (a plus of 5,975 over 
186). No. of teachers, 6,128 men; 2,890 
women ; total 9,018. Average number 
of pupils to the teacher, 52. B. ‘‘ Fort- 
bildings’’ or Advanced schools: No. 
of pupils, 27,640. Kindergartens and 
Infant schools: No. of pupils, 20,014, 
with 611 teachers (33 per teacher). 
Middle Schools: No. of pupils, 24,975, 
with 1,331 teachers (19 per teacher). 
Total of all Infant and Elementary 
Schools, 520,212 pupils. C. High 
Schools: No. of pupils, 15,751, namely 
1,638 in normal schools, 3,211 in girls’ 
academies, 7,115in gymnasium, 2,630 
industrial schools, 274 in commercial 
schools, 138 in agricultural, 649 in 
technical and 96 in veterinary schools. 

Grouping A and B in one, the ele- 
mentary schools, and C in higher 
schools, we find that 97.1 per cent. are 
attending the first, 2.9 per cent. the 





second group. The grand total of all 





pupils below the university is 535,963- 
The population of Switzerland in the 
same year is stated to have been 
2,846,102, hence the percentage of 
school population to the entire popula- 
tion is 18.9 per cent., that of the pupils 
of the, primary elementary schools 
alone is 16.4 per cent., or 4 per cent. 
less than the enrollment in the United 
States. 

The expenses of maintaining the 
schools,primary, middle, high and uni- 
versities was (in 1886) 26,467,734 Francs 
(or $5,293,547). About 60 per cent. of 
this sum was borne by communities, 
the renainder by cantonal govern- 
ments—17,467,947 Fr. was spent for 
primary, 3,810,841 Fr. for middle, 
3,306,921 Fr. for high schools, and 
1,666,754 Fr. for universities. Total 
expenses for school purposes about 9 
Fr. per capita of the population; for 
primary schools alone 6.1 Fr. per cap- 
ita. Each child in the primary schools 
cost 37 Fr. or less than $8.00. 


Spain.—The “ Pedag. Rev.’’ reports 
upon a Spanish national teachers’ 
meeting which was held in Madrid. 
Resolutions were adopted asking the 
government to make attendance in 
school obligatory, and to fix the school 
age between 6 and 12 years. The con- 
vention thought 40 ought to be the 
maximum number of pupils a teacher 
should have; drawing and vocal 
music should be introduced; a porta- 
ble museum should be procured for 
every district; this museum might be 
taken from school to school; the scope 
of professional studies in the normal 
schools should be increased ; official 
acts of the provincial inspectors should 
be made irrevocable ; more inspectors 
should be employed. 





Our old friend and co-worker, Prof. 
James H. Blodgett, of Rockford, III., 
has been appointed special agent for 
the collection of the statistics of 
Education for the United States. 

We pity him—but he is equal to the 
task. He wants all kinds and sorts of 
statistics sent him bearing upon all 
phases of education. 


Mrs. G. 8. Strong, White County, 
Ill., writes us under late date as fol- 
lows: 

“Permit me to thank you for the 
complete set of “Chas. Dicken’s 
Works,” which reached me in time for 
our Christmas present. I have long 
wanted to secure “Dicken’s Complete 
works” for my children, and I am 
greatly delighted that I now have 
them in this neat, fiexible binding, so 
light, so convenient, and so handy for 
every day use, to catch up at odd 
moments for special reading. Iam 
sure that great good will be done by 
your efforts to circulate these books 
and the JOURNAL among the young 
people of the country, and I wish you 
every success.’’ 


— 


SEE our coupon order on page 14 for 
a full set of Dicken’s complete works 
which we shall be glad to send to you. 











People Wonder 


HEN they find how rapidly health 

is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 

saparilla. The reason is that this 

preparation contains only the purest 

and most powerful alteratives and 

tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite * to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.’’—O. P. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 

“My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 

ation, by reason of sores on his foot. 

sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
4 little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.’’ — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 
WR tax-payers and school officers, 
too, understand now, that good 

Blackboards all around the school- 
room ; @ good set of outline Maps, and 
an eight inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work, what the sledge hammer 
is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 
carpenter, the axe to the woodsman, 
or the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the scool house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 48 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 





IGNORANCE lends assistance to the 





oppressor against the oppressed. 


—— 
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Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul 
‘* Call it a travel 
That thou takest for pleasure.’’ 
—SHAK. 

For the Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association to be 
held at St. Paul, Minn., July, 1690, 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & BP. 
Pau Raiiway Co. will sell reduced 
rate excursion tickets from Chicago 
and all other points on its 5,700 miles 
of thoroughly equipped road in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota; and all railroads in the 
United States will esll excursion 
tickets to St. Paul and return for this 
occasion via the CHrcaGco, MIL- 
WAUKEE & St. Paut Rattway. For 
circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please address A. 
V. H. CARPENTER, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
2s — — 

THE common school always, and 
everywhere, and all the time, per- 
forms atwo-fold service. To the State 
it renders the exercise of an essen- 
tial function possible, and to the citi- 
zen it renders possible the attainment 
of culture. 

Regarded from either point of view 
it isan institution of the State, found- 
ed in the final end of the State, and 
therefore to be established, extended, 
and maintained by the State. 


— — 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED 


TO THE EDITOR— 

Please inform your readers that I have a - 
tive remedy for above named disease. ite 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any 
of your readers who have consumption, if they 
will send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, . A. SLOCUM, M. C., 
28-1—6t 181 Pearl St., N. Y. 











THERE were but forty-eight copies 
of Shakespeare sold in fifty years, and 
in 1666 there was but twenty editions 
of his works to be found in London. 





IGNORANCE is impotence chained 
down. 


THE unknown in man and the un- 
know’ in things, confront each other. 
Our common schools furnish the keys 
to solve these problems. 

WITH ignorance and its limitations 
of the sense of obligation, the civil 
code must of course be both cruel and 
oppressive. Intelligence changes all 
this at once and forever, in the inter- 
ests and for the benefit of the many, 
as against the usurpations and tyran- 
nies of the few. Let us preserve, ez- 
tend and perfect these reservoirs of in- 
telligence—the common schools of the 
country. 


Or course the critics quarrel over 
the art and the stories of Dickens, but 
the people read him and love him and 

his wonderful genius, and 
hence our teachers doa wise thing and 
a great thing, when we Bas these fif- 
teen volumes into circulation in any 
school, district or community. 

We hope those who secure them so 
cheaply with this journal will loan 
both generously and continuously. 

See just how to secure them now 











Charles Dickens Works. 
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FOR THE MILLION. 
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15 Volumes for Only $2.00 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The ~sual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 5200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated ina thrilling and dramatic 
style. Toowna Sane set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has not 
perused them. 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent;Free, POSTAGE PAID, 
For only $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
o our Journal. 


BLEAK HOUSE,’ 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

BARNABY RUDCE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 

S SKETCHES BY BOZ 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
REPRINTED PIECES, MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 

All who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 

will receive them free of charge. This is quite an important item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 6 x 734 inches in size and of uniform thick. 
mess. The printing is clear and. the type of a readable size. They are printed 
from made for this edition. Not Condensed or Ab 


Do Wou Want This Set 2? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much value 
able reading matter for so small an amount. It is really a whole library of Stand. 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash. If,you wish to get this set 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you en 
go time in enjoying the ownership of it. 


Better send by registered letter, and address AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Epvu- 
ATION, 1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COUPON ORDER. 


J. B. MERWIN—M ing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon- 
ey order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, and the set of fifteen volumes of Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail, post paid, to 


aw@> Here sign your full name, 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIME 











with our Coupon Order on page 14. 





You and I know all this 
TO BE TRUE. 


Our teachers, school officers, and 
others, interested in the progress and 
success of our common schools, begin 
to realize the wisdom of the statement 
of Prof. 8. 8. Parr, of the De Pauw 
Normal School in Indiana. Prof. Parr 
speaks from a long successful, practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that “the live 
teacher who is provided with proper 
tools to work with in the school-room, 
is WORTH from $10 to $0 MORE 
per month than the teacher not thus 
provided.” 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done for the pupils with 
these proper tools for teaching. 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The children need these ‘“HELPS”’ 
more than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with. without further delay. 


Address 


The J. B. Merwin School Sup- 
ply Co., 1120 Pine St, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








As all are potential citizens, the com- 
mon school must be so conducted to 
is to teach all the duties of citizenship. 

From all alike the republic demands 
obedience to to its laws. To all alike 
it has to render a knowledge of the 
law possible. From all alike it de- 
mands that they shall govern them- 
selves. Toall alike it has to render 
the culture possible through which 
alone self-government is achieved. It 
excludes none, hence it must educate 
all, and the common school must be 
maintained, extended and perfected 
so as to afford all an opportunity to 





know the law and to obey the law. 
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TnE history of this movement for 
common schools in this country is a 
history of the continued progress of 
the people. 

Intelligence diffused as a result of it, 
there has been a constant and a great 
change in our institutions, giving the 
many more rights and the few less 
power. This is its success and its 
permarance. 





Ir is plain that in this great final 
purpose of all teaching, the symmetry 
of manhood and womanhood, the 
teaching of morals and religion must 
have a prominent part; and not only a 
prominent, but also a quite thoroughly 
persuasive part. We hold that none 
of the faculties of a human being can 
be properly trained without taking his 
whole humanity into the account. 

FOR FEDERAL AID. 


** And make us think, rather 
Our State ’s defective.’’ 
—SHAK. 





LORIDA like the other Southern 
Sates—is for Federal aid. 

“If those who oppose this measure 
would only advance some argument 
against it we should be glad to hear 
it. Weshould like to know on what 
grounds any American citizen would 
so stand in his own light. 

Some people need waking up on this 
question of Free Schools. We lavish 
our money away for everything else. 
There is not a setof public servants in 
the United States so poorly paid as the 
teachers. The salaries of the officers 
are extravagant. And ifaman dies 
in office we go wild over the matter 
and often pay his family more for him 
than he was ever worth in his life. 
The widows of deceased officials are 
put on pensions for life, when their 
only claim against ths government 
is that their husbands were lucky 
enough to be drawing salaries from 
it. We have so much money we 
don’t ‘know what in the world to do 
with it. Why not replenish the 
school treasury, which is suffer- 
ing more than all others combined? 
No right to use it so? Isn’t it our 
money and haven’t we a right to use 
itas we choose? Why hoard up money 
when our children are starving? Six 
millions of illiterates in the United 
States! Six millions of people starv- 
ing to death in our land and our 
treasury overflowing ! 

Was there ever such heathenish 
darkness? 

And yet we are sending missionaries 


to foreign lands. Better send some to 


iio 


* Washington to work on our Congress- 





Ishould like to know how those Con- 
gressmen, who oppose this measure, 
voted on the various pension bils and 
wholesale appropriations for ‘ pub- 
works”’ from the public crib? 

There are some people, even in Cun- 
gress, who need to study logic. I 
know men, and communities of men 
and women, who pay more to their 


.preacher for two sermons a week than 


they do to their teacher for five days, 
work. Nothing to do with it? But 
it has something to do with it. Don’t 
the people build the church and the 
parsonage and pay the preacher and 
are not all these exempt from taxation? 
How is it with the teacher? Nothing 
exempt. Not even his head, here in 
Florida, for he is taxed one dollar on 
that. Congress has squandered more 
money in railroads and harbors and 
canals and ships of war and soldier’s 
pensions than all that is asked now or 
ever has been given for school pur- 
poses. 

I hope every teacher and every 
person interested in the cause of 
education will spot every Congress- 
man who fails to support this Federal 
Aid Bill and help to defeat him in all 


future elections.”’ 
Gro. STUART, 


Anthony, Fla., Feb. 20, 1890. 
oo or — 
READING and writing are only the 


means of acquiring and communicat- 


ing knowledge. Instruction in our 
common schools must go far beyond 
this or we are serfs instead of law 
makers and creators. Reading and 
writing are only means to an end. 
Citizenship, American citizenship is 
what we want, with a clear, full com- 
prehension of all that involved in this 
high prerogative. 





Many Witnesses. 


100,000 witnesses testify to the virtues 

Dr. Tutt’s Pills. Wherever Chills and Fever, 

—— or Liver — revail, 

ve proven a great blessing. Ts, 

a single trial will convince you that this is no 

pe cs oe medicine, Twenty yearstest has 
their merits all over the world, 


Gains Fifteen Pounds. 


“I have been using Tutt’s Pills for 


ever 
tried, Up to that time everything I ate dis- 
ogres’ ith me. ——— kind 
food; never have a headac have 


W. 0 SCHULTZE, Colembia, 8. C. 
Tutt’s Liver Pills 


GIVE STRENGTH AND HARD MUSCLE.’ 





‘* WoMAN has new and unattempted 
problems to solve. Let her with erect 
soul, walk serenely on her way, accept 
the hint of each new experience, try 
in turn all the gifts God offers her 
that she may learn the power and the 
charm that like a new dawn radiating 
over the deeps of space, in which 
her new born beingisset. This proud 
choice so careless of pleasing, so lofty, 
inspires every beholder with some- 
whatofherown nobleness. Thesilent 
heart encourages her; O friend never 
strike sail to a fear. Come into port 
greatly, or sail with God the seas. 
Notin vain you live, for every passing 
eye is cheered and refined by the 


: vision, 





_ THE AID OF ALL. 


‘His training such 
That he may furnish and instruct great teachers.”’ 
SHAK. 





R. J. BALDWIN, ot the Sam Hous- 

ton Normal Institute, Huntsville, 

Texas, says the object of THE Normal 
Institute is: 

1. To Train Teachers. Of the 400,000 

teachers in this country, more than 


, one-half are without any special pre- 


paration for their work; yet they 
assume to be the educators of millions. 

To revolutionize this class and make 
them efficient teachers, is the primary 
object of the Normal Institute. 

2. To keep the professional teacher 
bright. Contact with the mighty 
army of progress is necessary. Asso- 
ciation, mental conflict, observation, 
comparison—these are conditions of 
professional growth. Each teacher 
needs the experience and aid of all 
teachers. ; 

3. To foster a professional spirit 
Teaching is the grandest of all arts, 
and one of the noblest of all profes- 
sions Normal Institutes enable a 
few earnest educators to infuse a pro- 
fessional spirit into the masses, and 
toinspire them with the determina- 
tion to be content only with the high- 
est achievements. 

EVENING LECTURES. 

These should be of a high order, and 
should be both popular and profes- 
sional, occupying common ground, and 
of interest to teacher and patron. A 
soul-stirring lecture by one who has 
something to say and knows how to 
say it, is invaluable. The county 
superintendent should secure superior 
lecturers or none. 





THE great benefactors of the land 
are the men and women who teach 


of and who train the children. Money 


given is dross beside the education 
given by these teachers. These young 
people who put the very flower and 
bloom and beauty of their lives into 
this culture. They are the great bene- 
factors. 





OuR schools are common schools, let 
it be remembered and stated, because 
they are for all and because they are 
accessible to all ; common in the sense 
that they teach what is common to all 
—culture—and thus needed by all; 
and, finally, common in the sense that 
they are maintained by all, out of a 
common fund to which contribution is 
made by all. 





THE moral and religious nature of 
the pupil must be trained in the act of 
vision as well as in the saying of pray- 
ers. 

To see aright and give a true and 
accurate report of what is seen fosters 
morality—to see in slovenly fashion 
becomes a vice ; and habitually tomake 
an inaccurate report of the testimony 
of sight, tends to make one untrust- 
worthy, or perhaps an irreclaimable 
liar 


A RIGHT opinion expressed cannot 
die, for its life is in moral ideas ripen- 
ing into action, and soit becomes a part 
of the life of God in the world. 





WHEN you hinder or cripple the 
common schools you take away the 
cause of our prosperity. 








— ⸗— — — —⸗ 


If you have a 
COLD or COUCH 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


‘OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES ( 
OF LIME AND SODA 

Is sURE CURE FOR IT. 
—— — Dag poss the —— 
ting properties of the ypophosphites 
and P Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like 860TT'’S EMULSION. 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 
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WHEN we double the efficiency and 
value of the common schools you dou- 
ble and quadruple the prosperity of 
the people. 





WHAT we call common sense is not 
a virtue, itis only the eye of self inter- 
est. Wemust goastep beyond this 
and have and cultivate a sense of 
righteousness in one in our common 
schools—probity, truthfulness, patriot- 
ism, self sacrifice for the good of the 
whole—this is citizenship. 

FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farming, 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, for 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For par- 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE common school, as stated by 
Governor Brockmeyer, teachers wha 
is common to all—necessary to all, cul- - 
ture—the Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch: 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of law, but oneand the same 
mode. They have noteach a different 
grammar of the English language, 
but the same grammar. They have 
not each a different geography or 
technique of commerce, but all the 
same. They have the same technique 
of mathematics, of logic, of mec banics, 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of botany 
—in a word the same technique, for 
all the products of human intelli- 
gence. The private and denomina- 
tional schools do a vast and a very 
important work, but they teach only 
those who can pay for denomina- 
tional preferences. The common school 
teaches all. 
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National Normal University, 


LEBANON, OHIO, 


ferred by Colleges and 


full operation ‘orty teachers, selected from "and nora 
nual enrollment S007, * Table able Board from Gf to $1.50, 


2 OO cme pt wes 
$98 pays tail 


the Land. i alords A sah Sohal of Me 


in them. ee 
tion, with no 
COLLEGES OF Bi BUSINESS, 


Ghneteent Fy nee a Sate te iene 8 Degas ant Bilemen Soe- 


SHORTHAND, 


ity different in 


— — — iy er 
per week. Rooms, well furnished, from 


paid in advance for the year 20 per cen 
ng for 40 eck. ew 


=e e Se hool in 


TYPEWRITING, 


opera · 
TELE- 


GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 
NO EXAMINATIONS TO ENTES, —— OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 


The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 


with town boarding houses, afford abundant accom 
are now * | successfully by tes 
a ond —— in al —— 
ness 
ries answered promptly. 

6· 22· 1y 


of the nation, ~ my bated 
Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 


15 dormi! 
At least 100 lent 


of my students in 


culars sent tree. S inqui- 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 


AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 

Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ene ray orville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, vines: Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 

‘all connecti with the 


— % 4 —— Sek Bluffs 


oie ‘mi it ch of Vincennes, 
ath and all ——— points. 
acksonville and Springfield eld with 


: 
beets 
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Speakers, Dialogues, En- 
forour 
es. 


NORMAL BOOK CON- 
9 CERN, Ladogo, Indiana, 














The Great Popular Route from 


8T. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all —— cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - 


C. . Railroad, 


sas Oi ans of poe West. Oonnecting in 


Union je man Palace sleeping-cars. 

Pullman or buffet cars, Palace -cars. 

Horton -Chair “Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 

CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


O. H. Cuarrz.t, J. OHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. Agt., 
N, Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


sTue LATING 
School ——— 


fee) es io Walnet Sureet, 1 —————— 
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w#y* | Possesses the ton 
Smith. * Noman "al ena oie ee 


mney qouks Gentens, t 

or sen 

aay fa for 60 cents by the pro- 
prietors. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUC CO., 
A ded Washingtcn St., New York. 
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THE JOY STEEL RANGE. 


= 


——— 31— 
wd ~ * 


— SIAR.ENG.CO.STL. 


> perfect in finish. 


The Most Complete 
and Durable 
COOKING 


ARTICLE IN USE. 


Reservoir, Open Tank, or Range 
Boiler Attachment, if desired, con- 
structed of Cold Rolled Wrought 
Steel. Elegant in design, and 
Every Range 
warranted to be first-class, and 
@ PERFECT Baker. Anti-clinker 


Spiral, and entire Dumping Grate. 


Speciai attention given to small 


and large Family Ranges. 


ST. LOUIS STEEL RANGE Co@., 


2-23-3t 


1813 Franklin ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Estey Organs.) «R= you 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


most popular Pianos ever mate. Have equal 
X f with the celebrated Estey O —** Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Onl y medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


6 4918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
awe refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 





We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sel 
only first-class Sewing Machines 


the celebra' 
TADREDGE DIAMOND 
powee. 1 2 noe, unoc- 
Sent on tria if desired. 


tection to goo dealers. Circulars and informa- 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 


{317 na (319 North Market Street, 
6 22 mention this paper §T, LOUIS, MO. 


AASENTS WANTED S2cs~ssesatr 
23-2-8t 


$75.2%° 00 to 250,°°A: 00 A month can be made 
—working for us. Persons 
preferred who can ‘furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the busi Spare ts may 
be profitabiy employed nee. few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. ——— & CO., 
1009 Main * Richnond, Va. 23-2 


__ TEAGHERS WANTED"! 


—* — available. Sudden - a mony are oc- 
curring all over the State. Have you a posi- 
tion? If not, — per yon bo eagietee. Try 


it. Send stamp for 8. SUBEAU, 


TEXAS TEAG 
6-21-13 Mention this Journal 


cupied territory, 
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ONE 
OF 


THEM? 
In 1890 


The ‘6 
Home-Seeker 


takes {re 
Ag res in the famous 

River Valley of 
Montenn reach by 
the Manitopa Rati- 
WAY. 


takes the Manitosa to 
to the lakes and woods 

of the Northwest, = 
ena Hot Springs an 
Broadwater Sanitari- 
um. 


takes the Manrrosa to 
the glorious opportuni- 
—— of the four new 
states 


takes the MANITOBA to 
the Great Falls of the 
Missouri. 


takes the MANITOBA 
through the grandest 
scenery of America. 


takes the MANITOBA 
Palace, Dinin and 
Sleeping Car to 
Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Dakota, 
Montana and the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


takes the MANITOBA 
cheap excursions from 
St. Paul to Lake Minne- 
tonka, the Park Region, 
the Great Lakes, the 
Rockies, the National 
Park, the Pacific Ocean, 
California and Alaska. 
will receive orthe 
books and ——* —* he 
regions reached by Th 
St. Paul, Minneapelie 
& Manitoba —— 


Whitney, GP &', A: 
8t. Paul, — 


The 
Health-Seeker 

The 
Fortune-Seeker 


The 
Manufacturer 
The Tourist 


The Traveler 


The Teacher 


23-1 





THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine. 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one-third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 


now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. 


It can be 


learned from the Manual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand. In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
* mever fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight, 3% 


U.S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N. 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





